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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


ciaietailinagican 
N Sunday last the King addressed to his people a letter in 
which he said that he and the whole Royal family were 
profoundly touched by the affection and devotion displayed 
to the late King, and by the pathetic manner in which vast 
multitudes had patiently and reverently awaited the oppor- 
tunity to pay a last tribute to his memory. “I do not stand 
alone,” the King adds. “ With such thoughts I take courage, 
and hopefully look into the future: strong in my faith in 
God, trusting my people, and cherishing the Laws and Con- 
stitution of my beloved Country.” On Monday the King 
sent a letter to “ His people beyond the seas” in which he 
said that their happiness had always been dear to the late 
King. “For them he lived and worked, in their service he 
died.” After referring to the way in which his career as a 
sailor had given him personal knowledge of the Empire, the 
King promises to maintain the great heritage of the Empire 
“upon the foundation of freedom, justice, and peace.” 





On Monday the King also addressed “a Message to the 
Princes and Peoples of India.” In the course of it he says :— 
“Queen Victoria of revered memory addressed her Indian 
subjects and heads of Feudatory States when she assumed the 
direct government in 1858; and her august son, my Father, of 
honoured and beloved name, commemorated the same most 
notable event in His Address to you fifty years later. These 
ure the charters of the noble and benignant spirit of Imperial 
rule, and by that spirit in all my time to come I will faithfully 
abide.” These words combine wisdom with feeling. It would 
have been an easy mistake by some ambiguous phrase to 
appear to promise concessions which would be fatal to the 
“noble and benignant spirit of Imperial rule.” The King 
here declares to India with obvious sincerity that the happi- 
ness of the country is wrapped up in the essential mainte- 
uance of a system which is notoriously administered for the 
good of the people. 


The Powers have not yet produced any apparent impression 
on the Cretan Assembly, which seems to be doing its best to 
provoke Turkey beyond endurance. When the Assembly 
opened it took an oath of allegiance to the King of the 
Hellenes, This was an improper enough proceeding in itself, 
but worse was to come when the Moslem Deputies, who had 
protested very rightly and naturally, were turned out of the 
Assembly. We are only surprised that there have not been 
‘ven more signs of indignation in Turkey. The attention of 








the Turks is of course occupied in Albania, but we cannot 
doubt that if the revolt there came to an end the Young Turks 
would raise a much more formidable agitation. Meanwhile 
the four protecting Powers are discussing a plan of action 
which, it is said, may require the restoration of the Moslem 
Deputies, and re-establish the High Commissionersbip. 


At Madrid on Monday evening there was a bomb outrage 
which fortunately miscarried, but which suggests that an 
attempt was to be made on King Alfonso’s life. A police- 
man was standing in the Calle Mayor, opposite the monument 
erected to the victims of the bomb thrown by Morral on King 
Alfonso’s wedding-day, when he heard an explosion and saw 
a manrunning away. He gave chase, and the man on being 
overtaken shot himself dead with a revolver. It seems that 
the bomb exploded unexpectedly while the man was carrying 
it in a bag. He himself was seriously wounded, and three 
passers-by were slightly injured. The bomb was almost exactly 
like Morral’s, and was contained in an iron jewel-case. It 
is thought that the Anarchist, who was a hunchback, would 
have met the King at the railway station had not the King 
left the train at Escorial and driven into Madrid in a 
motor-car. 


The special correspondent of the Times at Prizrend says 
that the Albanian notables met on Monday to discuss what 
they should do in view of the large concentration of Turkish 
troops. He thinks, on the whole, that the notables are 
conscious of their lack of organisation, and will wait for more 
favourable times. Certainly their recent answers to the 
Turkish Government have not been very defiant. The corre- 
spondent in another message describing the fighting says 
that the Albanians have developed to a marked degree the 
hillsman’s terror of being taken in the rear or commanded 
from a superior height. They therefore keep clear of the 
woods, which ought to be their best allies, and artlessly select 
positions on naked hilltops. “As may be easily imagined, 
the Turkish battery commander asks for nothing better.” On 
the other hand, the correspondent finds that the younger 
Turkish officers have considerable capacity. We hope that 
we may take these judgments, as well as the scantiness of 
news from Albania, as evidence that the revolt is weakening, 
and that the Young Turks are overcoming yet another of the 
great difficulties in the way of maintaining a Constitutional 
Ottoman Empire. 





The suggestion in the Matin that the German Emperor 
had proposed to M. Pichon, when they met in England, the 
formation of a European Confederation was followed by a 
semi-official démenti on the Emperor’s return to Berlin. The 
North German Gazette said :— 

“It is true that his Majesty expressed to the French Minister 

his confidence in the maintenance of European peace and his firm 
determination to do everything in his power to that end. The 
idea of the formation of a European confederation of States was 
not a subject of conversation, and has not been taken into 
consideration by his Majesty.” 
Yet the report in the Matin had been followed by a plentiful 
crop of rumours, all marked by the familiar type of perfectly 
vague optimism, about a league of peace and disarmament. 
It is astonishing to us that the clearly stated policy of 
Germany, who wants a more considerable Fleet, and has every 
right to build it, should be so frequently forgotten. From a 
great variety of German comment printed in the Daily Mail 
on Thursday, we take the following from the Deutsche 
Tageszeitung as characteristic :— 

“ Germany controls a Fleet which is not nearly half as strong 
as the English Fleet, by which Germans have, for their part, 
never felt themselves oppressed. If the English want to bring 
about a change in the naval situation, let them, as the over- 
whelmingly superior party, take the lead.” 

From the German point of view that is surely unanswerable, 
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Friday’s Times gives a very interesting account of some 
experiments in landing operations under war conditions which 
have been held at the island of Sylt, off the coast of Schleswig. 
According to the Borsenzcitung, an entire infantry regiment, 
with transport waggons and horses, were conveyed by night 
from a place on the shore twenty kilométres away, and landed 
by means of boats and rafts in two hours, while a section 
of field artillery with howitzers and full war equipment 
was landed under similar conditions with equal speed and 
without accident. It should be remembered that the landing- 
parties had to manceuvre without lights, and that the beacons 
and other sea-marks were removed. That is a very remark- 
able performance, and does great credit to all concerned. No 
doubt in such operations it is practice that makes perfect. 
The time taken in landing troops, especially when they are 
conveyed at night, can be enormously reduced by intensive 
training and the minnte study of detuil. 





We note with deep regret the destruction of a French 
submarine not far from Calais Harbour on Thursday by a 
passenger steamer bound for Dover. Thoss on board the 
steamer felt a shock, and almost immediately the nose of the 
submarine appeared above water and remained so for nearly 
a quarter of an hour. While efforts were being made to assist 
the submarine she suddenly sank. It is feared that no less 
than twenty-seven men were on board. All hope of their being 
rescued is now said to have been abandoned, although, accord- 
ing to some reports, the crew did not perish immediately. The 
cause of the disaster has not yet been dfscovered, but in all 
probability the ‘ Pluvidse’ was attempting to dive under the 
steamer. The sympathy of the British Navy and of the 
whole British people will be with the French in this tragedy 
of the sea. Though no doubt death may come as easily in 
a submarine as in a railway accident, it is impossible to 
deny that there is something peculiarly terrible in the 
circumstances of a submarine disaster. 


Mr. Roosevelt received the honorary degree of LL.D. at Cam- 
bridgeon Thursday. In the course of his speech at the Union 
he said some very excellent things about University athletics. 
Among the things he wished very much that American Univer- 
sities would learn from the English was how to make foothalla 
less homicidal game. He did not wish to speak as a mere senti- 
mentalist, but he did not think killing should be the normal 
accompaniment of football. Very sound too was his protest 
against making athletics anything like a profession. In a 
pleasant vein of personal reminiscence Mr. Roosevelt pointed 
out that he never was an athlete, though he was very fond of 
sport, and had always had an enormous amount of outdoor 
life. In soldiering and in public life what was wanted was 
character rather than genius. In other words, there was need of 
the ordinary qualities, but exercised in more than an ordinary 
degree. Great crises made great men, If Lincoln had lived 
in a time of peace, no one would know his name now. 


Mr. Roosevelt ended a most delightful and characteristic 
speech by the frank confession that he liked being President :— 

“He was not going to speak any cant. It was a great thing to 
have a big place. He remembered when he was President sitting 
at a table with six or eight other statesmen, and each was explain- 
ing how he regarded being in public life,—how nothing but tho 
sternest sense of duty kept him in it, how thestrain of working for 
a thankless constituency was telling upon him, and nothing but 
the fact that he felt he ought to do it kept him in a position so 
distasteful. That went round the table until it came to him. 
This was in his first term. He said: ‘Now, gentlemen, I do not 
wish there to be any misunderstanding. I like my job,and I hope 
to keep it for four years more.’ He did not think any President 
ever enjoyed himself more, but the other fellow did not always 
find it so pleasant as he did; and he did not think any 
ex-President ever enjoyed himself more after he left office.” 





It was officially announced last Saturday in Cape Town that 
Lord Gladstone had invited General Botha to form a Ministry 
and that the invitation had been accepted. The decision has 
given general satisfaction, for although there is some natural 
disappointment in Cape Colony, Mr. Merriman has lost 
ground since the National Convention, while General Botha 
has greatly strengthened his position. The composition of 


the Ministry will not be formally announced until the last day 
of the month, but Mr. Merriman has declined to join it. 


Tho 





Transvaal representatives will almost certain] ao ge ae 
Mr. Hall, while Mx. Fischer and General we tae apt 
represent the Orange River Colony, and Mr. Moor and Colonel 
Greene Natal. There is greater divergence of Opinion as to 
the Cape contingent, but the favourites are Mr. Sauer, M 
Malan, Mr. Graaff, and Mr. Burton or Mr. de Waal. If thic 
forecast prove correct, the new Cabinet will have little of c 
Coalition character; but more importance is to be attached 
to the moderation of General Botha than the partisanship of 
General Hertzog. 





The Channel has again been flown, and again by a French. 
man. Last Saturday afternoon M. Jacques de Lesseps, a 
grandson of the famous engineer, started from Calais and 
landed safely at a farm near St. Margaret’s Bay. The flight 
was made on a Blériot monoplane, driven by a Gnome engine 
and the resolution of M. de Lesseps was severely tested by the 
fact that owing to a thick fog he was obliged to fly at a great 
height. He was steering by the sun, and actually saw and 
heard nothing from the time he left Calais until he landed, 
A French torpedo-boat accompanied him, but was soon ont. 
distanced, and in the atmospheric conditions that prevailed 
could Lave been of no assistance whatever. The transit only 
occupied thirty-five minutes, and for a considerable distances 
was performed at the rate of a mile a minute. M. de Lesseps 
had intended to fly back on the following day, but the wind 
proving too high he returned to Calais in the torpedo-boat, 


Mr. Redmond, accompanied by Mr. John Dillon and Mr. 
Devlin, arrived in Cork last Saturday night and held a great 
popular demonstration on the Sunday. In his speech Mr, 
Redmond justified his action over the Budget. “If the 
Albert Hall pledge was observed, his duty was to support 
ten Budgets if necessary.” There was one thing to be 
deplored in the present political situation,—the momentary 
check caused by the death of the King. Viewing the matter 
in its personal aspect, all parties in Ireland were sorry for the 
King’s death, and sympathised with his family and the 
English people. But while the King of England was a 
Constitutional Monarch, the King of Ireland was not a 
Constitutional Monarch.—Here Mr. Redmond was greeted 
with cries, “You are our King!”—He was not the 
head of a free Constitution. Hence, from the Constitu- 
tional point of view, it would be hypocrisy for Irishmen 
to pretend that they regarded the demise of the Sovereign 
as affecting Ireland in the same way as the demise of the 
Sovereign affected the people of England. But the moment 
they got a free Constitution in Ireland that moment the people 
would be found as loyal as those of Canada or South Africa. 
Turning to the future, he said that no retreat or compromise 
was possible for the Liberal Government. So long as the 
Government acted on the lines of Mr. Asquith’s recent speech 
in Parliament, so long and no longer they would receive the 
enthusiastic support of the Irish Party. 





Finally, Mr. Redmond declared himself unable to under- 
stand the policy of Mr. William O’Brien, or his statement 
that Home-rule was now more impracticable than the 
establishment of an Irish Republic. On the contrary, he 
believed the chances of Home-rule were better than ever. 
Meantime Mr. O'Brien presided over an All-for-Ireland 
demonstration, at which he denounced his opponents for 
planning that day’s “raid upon Cork with special trains full 
of hired hooligans from Dublin and Belfast. ..... Now 
that their opponents had thrown away the scabbard, so did 
he, and he told them that as long as God left him life and 
health their blackguardism would never drive him from the 
field in defence of a cause in which alone he could see any 
hope for the salvation of Ireland, or for her deliverance from 
the secret ring of half-a-dozen politicians who were the ruin 
of her cause.” The antagonism of the leaders spread to their 
followers, and found vent in frequent collisions, blackthorns 
and hnrleys being used to such purpose that a hundred 
casualties were reported on Monday. 





The case of Wardani, the fanatic condemned to death by 
the Egyptian Criminal Court for the murder of the late Prime 
Minister, Boutros Pasha, was last week referred to the Grand 
Mufti for confirmation. The Grand Mufti, we may remind 
our readers, is a functionary who can be best described as the 
chief ecclesiastical lawyer of the Mohammedan community 1? 
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t. On Saturday last the Daily Telegraph published an 
account of the grounds on which he refused his sanction to 
the sentence of death. In the first place, he pointed out that 
the Prophet has said nothing in the Koran about the use 
of revolvers. Therefore apparently he who kills a man 
with a revolver is not guilty of any crime known to the 
Sacred Law. Next, the victim was a Christian, and the life 
of atrue believer can never be taken merely on the ground 
that he has killed a Christian. Thirdly, Boutros Pasha’s 
relatives had not themselves appeared as prosecutors. 


This decision of the final interpreter of the Mohammedan 
law will sound to most Englishmen like some sort of 
ghastly opéra bouffe, but it would be most unwise to treat it 
altogether in such a spirit. Undoubtedly the Grand Mufti’s 
decision will seem not only good law, but good morals and 
good religion, to a very considerable portion of the Egyptian 
population. It is one of the great difficulties against which 
Mohammedan States struggle that the Sacred Law cannot 
be altered by a hair’s-breadth by orthodox Mohammedans, 
even though that law commits the true believer to such 
apppalling paradoxes as those propounded by the Grand 
Mufti. Curiously enough, however, this fact helps to make 
many Mohammedans acquiesce contentedly, if not gladly, in 
British rule. A good Mohammedan may always yield to 
superior force, and, if other people will take the responsibility 
of transgressing the Mohammedan law, he need not excite 
himself about it, but may acquiesce in the social convenience 
produced by such transgression. 








We believe we are right in saying that according to the 
orthodox interpretation of the Mohammedan law it is abso- 
lutely impossible to abolish slavery in a Moslem country. 
Yet many Mohammedans are very glad to acquiesce in 
its abolition. The practical harm done by the Grand 
Mufti’s decision has to be considered. We must face the fact 
that when Wardani goes to be executed—the Grand Mufti’s 
opinion will of course be ignored—a great many Moham- 
medans all over Egypt who care nothing about Nationalism 
will be inclined to the belief that he died a martyr to the 
true faith, That being so, something will have to be done 
to strengthen the law in regard to the killing of Christians. 


In writing as we have of Mohammedan opinion and the 
Sacred Law, we desire to dissociate therefrom our enlightened 
Mohammedan fellow-subjects in India. Unquestionably 
the vast majority of educated Indian Mohammedans 
would repudiate the obscurantist views of the Grand Mufti, 
and would no more argue that the killing of a Christian 
could never be a criminal act than we should argue for the 
free killing of Mohammedans. No doubt also there are plenty 
of good Mohammedans amongst the Young Turks who take 
quite as enlightened a view. We have, however, to consider 
the people of Egypt, and for the most part they represent a 
very different type of Moslem belief. We must also guard 
against appearing to desire that any harsh conclusions should 
be drawn from the premisses which we have stated. There 
must be nothing in the nature of reprisals against Moham- 
medans, nor must they be held up to the detestation of 
Christians because of the Grand Mufti’s decision. The only 
conclusion that we wish to draw is to point out the danger of 
entrusting persons who take such a view of the Mohammedan 
Sacred Law with the work not only of self-government, but 
of governing the large community of native Christians in 
Egypt. Of the reformed or esoteric versions of Moham- 
medanism we do not speak, but undoubtedly the Mobam- 
medanism of the masses distinctly unfits them for self- 
government. That is a fact which the British people cannot 
realise too clearly. 


A Parliamentary Paper was issued on Tuesday dealing with 
the Constitutional position of the self-governing Dominions 
and Colonies in the negotiation of Commercial and other 
Treaties with foreign Powers. In a despatch of June, 1895, 
the position of the Foreign Office is defined by the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. Negotiations, it is there laid down, being 
between her Majesty and the Sovereign of the foreign State, 
must be conducted by her Majesty’s representative at the Court 
of the foreign Power, who would keep her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment informed of the progress of the discussion, and seek 
instructions from them as occasion arose. But the despatch 








adds that it is generally desirable that the British representa- 
tive should have the assistance, either as second Plenipoten- 
tiary or in a subordinate capacity, of a delegate appointed by 
the Colonial Government; adding that any arrangement 
thus arrived at “must be approved by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Colonial Government, and also by the Colonial 
Legislatures, if it involves legislative action, before the 
ratifications can be exchanged.” 


These views were substantially modified in the despatch 
of Sir Edward Grey to our representative in Paris in 1907, 
in which the Foreign Secretary states that he does not 
think it necessary to adhere in the present case—ie., the 
negotiations for a new Commercial Convention between Canada 
and France—to the strict letter of the regulations laid down 
in 1895, and that it would be obviously more practical to leave 
the negotiations to Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Canadian 
Minister of Finance. A further despatch authorised the 
British Ambassador in Paris to agree, without any reference 
to the Secretary of State, to any verbal alteration in the text 
of the Convention which the Canadian delegates might desire 
to make or toaccept. The final arrangement seems reasonable 
and businesslike. 





A banquet attended by five hundred guests, comprising 
many distinguished diplomatists and officials and repre- 
sentatives of the various financial and commercial enter- 
prises concerned, was held on Wednesday at the Hotel 
Cecil to celebrate the centenary of the independence 
of the Argentine Republic. Sir Edward Grey in pro- 
posing the health of the President of the Republic made 
a feeling allusion to the sympathy shown to Great Britain 
by foreign nations. We could not forget, he went on, 
in recalling the sympathy extended to us, how much 
we owed that sympathy to the personality of the Sovereign 
we had lost. “Amongst all the great benefits he con- 
ferred on his country, not the least is that of a deep and 
abiding impression of goodwill which he conveyed to others 
on our behalf,—an impression much deeper than could 
be conveyed by fair words alone, which came from that 
wonderful gift of conveying to others the kindness of his own 
nature, which made all classes in this country, and all 
countries that knew him, feel that he wished the happiness 
of others.” 


Sir Edward Grey congratulated the Argentine Republic 
on the wonderful advance of its prosperity, which was only 
at the beginning of its growth. It was a trade ministering 
to the necessities of the world, not to luxuries; and a 
country which owned resources of this kind, and developed 
them, was a public benefactor to the world at large. Sir 
Edward Grey dwelt on the model relations which subsisted 
between Great Britain and the Argentine, being entirely 
non-political, offending no ambition, and giving rise to no 
jealousy or apprebension. 


We publish elsewhere an account of the street-dogs of Con- 
stantinople, which, as we learn from Wednesday’s Times, have 
finally been abolished. The dogs were caught by means of 
lassoes or “ huge wooden tongs,” and removed in a procession 
of dust-carts. Their doom seems to be uncertain. “Some 
aver that they will share the fate of the other ‘ reactionaries’ 
and be marooned on more or less desolate islands, others that 
they will be converted into gloves, others again that they will 
be pensioned off and live out their lives in concentration 
camps on municipal rations.” Although for the sake of 
public health this revolution was probably inevitable, we 
cannot help regretting the disappearance of these picturesque 
and historic animals. 


It was announced on Wednesday that the period of general 
mourning was to be shortened by nearly a month. According 
to the amended Order, full mourning will last until June 17th 
and half-mourning until June 30th. Owing to this very 
reasonable alteration, coloured clothes will be worn before 
the end of the season, and to a great extent the damage to 
the drapery and clothing trades will be avoided. 











Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 82}—Thursday week 82. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HERE seems to be little doubt that the Government 
do not intend to precipitate a political crisis by 
pressing forward either the Veto Resolutions in the Lords 
or the Veto Bill in the Commons immediately on the re- 
assembling of Parliament. Whether the Government and 
the majority of Liberals in the House of Commons are at 
heart glad to postpone the General Election we shall not 
attempt to inquire. It is sufficient to know that what we 
may term physical reasons prevent an immediate attempt 
to deal with the Constitutional issue. As soon as the 
House of Commons meets it will be called upon first of all 
to deal with Supply, and then with such urgent matters as 
the Regency Bill, and the Bill which we are glad to see it 
is generally assumed will be introduced for altering the 
Royal Declaration and ridding it of the insults to the 
Roman Catholic subjects of the King which it now con- 
tains. In addition, a Committee must be appointed to 
inquire into the Civil List, and legislation will have to 
be founded on its recommendations. Finally, it will be 
necessary to dispose of the Budget, and probably to make 
legislative provision for the change in the qualifications 
for old-age pensions which takes place automatically 
on January Ist next. After that date the receipt of 
pauper relief in the past is to be no disqualification. No 
oubt while these matters are being dealt with in the 
Commons it might be possible to force the Lords to say 
“Yes” or “ No” to the Veto Resolutions; but considering 
the necessity for at least two months’ work in the Commons, 
it is hardly practical politics to suggest such a course. And 
for this reason. The Liberals have always said that if the 
Lords rejected the Veto Resolutions, the crisis would 
become imminent. The Cabinet must then either get the 
consent of the Crown to the creation of Peers, or else 
resign or dissolve. But a Dissolution, as we have shown, 
is impossible till certain necessary work has been got 
through. 
In addition to these considerations, there are others in 


regard to the difficult position of the King which we are 
sure weigh quite as strongly with his Majesty’s advisers 
as with any other section of the community. Every one 
feels that it would be unfair to the King to place him 
at such a moment as this in the position of having to deal 
with the Constitutional crisis in its most acute form. This 
fact alone would prevent the Government from precipi- 


tating a crisis at the end of June. The earliest time at 
which they could insist on the Lords saying “ Yes” or “No” 
to the Veto Resolutions would be the beginning of August. 
There is a pretty general feeling, however, that Parliament 
and the Cabinet will not desire to sit through August and 
September. That being so, the earliest date at which the 
Government could bring on the Constitutional crisis would 
seem to be the autumn, say at the beginning of October. 
The practical way to deal with the problem before them, 
then, is either to hold an autumn Session, or to wait until the 
reassembling of Parliament next February. No one of course 
suggests that the Government will, or indeed can, give up 
their proposals in regard to the House of Lords. We fully 
realise that they are not only pledged to them up to the 
hilt, but that they sincerely believe that these proposals 
are necessary and urgent. Bringing them forward is only 
a question of time and convenience. We admit, further, 
that it would be unfair for Unionists to suggest that the 
Government ought not, for the King’s sake, to act so 
early as the autumn. If they hold that to be the best 
time for action, they ought not to be accused of want of 
consideration for the King. For ourselves, we see a great 
many objections to an autumn Session, chiefly of an 
administrative kind; but we are bound to note also that, 
from a purely party point of view, the Unionists are not 
likely to suffer from such a plan being adopted. Partisan 
Unionists are indeed coming to feel that an autumn 
Dissolution would suit them quite as well as one at the 
beginning of next spring. 

If the Government should decide not to have an autumn 
Session, but to postpone the decision on the Constitutional 
issue till next spring, a question of very great import- 
ance remains to be considered. In such circumstances, 
ought the Lords to proceed with the consideration of Lord 
Rosebery’s Resolutions? At first sight it might seem 
that there could be no harm in their taking up the 





a 
question of the internal reform of the House of Lo 
Theoretically, the Liberals ought not to object to such 
action, for it is intended to meet the criticisms which 
Liberals generally make as to the evils of an heredj 
Upper House. The Lords, then, might very well argue that 
even if there is to be a truce, they could not be accused of 
taking advantage of it unfairly if they were to proceed 
with the consideration of House of Lords reform. In our 
opinion, however, the matter cannot be left to their decision, 
If for reasons of their own Liberals object to the Lords 
going on with Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions, and urge that 
to do so would be to take an unfair advantage of them and 
would be contrary to the = in which the Liberals are 
acting in not forcing on the Constitutional issue, then it 
seems to us that, however much the Unionist Party will 
lose from a party point of view, or the Lords will loss 
from the special point of view of their House, they must put 
up with such loss, and agree that the truce must be held 
to preclude any action on their part in regard to reform, 
If, however, the Lords do postpone the consideration 
of the Rosebery Resolutions on these grounds, it js 
imperative that the reasons for their action should be 
made clear to the country. Otherwise they may lay 
themselves open to the charge that they were not sincera 
in desiring to discuss those Resolutions, and were on) 
too glad to find an excuse for dropping them. To be 
specific, Lord Lansdowne and Lord Rosebery must state 
publicly and precisely that they are not dropping, but 
merely postponing, the debate on the Resolutions, and 
postponing it solely on the ground that it would not be 
fair to discuss them during a period when by general 
agreement only essential and non-contentious work, or, 
at any rate, non-party work, is being undertaken by 
Parliament. 

From what we have written above it will be seen that 
the situation is in the hands of the Government. If 
they decide to postpone the Constitutional issue to an 
autumn Session, or till next year, and to deal with none 
but non-party measures till then, and if, further, they tell 
the Opposition that they would regard the discussion of 
Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions as an infringement of the 
spirit of the truce, then, however inconvenient it may be 
to the Unionist Party and the Lords, they must, we hold, 
acquiesce in the Government view. We shall be told, 
perhaps, that we have forgotten the Irish Members, and 
that it is they, not the Government, who will decide the 
course of events. We cannot agree. As we have said on 
several occasions before in these columns, any course 
which the Government like to adopt which is acquiesced 
in by the regular Opposition can be carried without 
the leave of the Nationalists. Moreover, the Nationalists, 
however discontented with that course, will not be 
in a position to wreak vengeance upon the Govern- 
ment, for this very good reason. They can only 
revenge themselves on the Government, even supposing 
they let their feelings blind them to all questions of policy, 
provided that the Opposition will co-operate in that work 
of vengeance. But on the hypothesis with which we are 
dealing, the Opposition would refuse to take any common 
action against the Government as long as the truce was 
maintained. The moment the truce is over, whether 
they like it or not, the Nationalists will be bound to go 
on with their work of supporting the Government. Not 
to do so would be to refuse to further the cause of Home- 
rule. The Irish know that they cannot get their Parlia- 
ment in Dublin without the abolition of the present 
functions of the House of Lords. Whenever, therefore, 
the proposal to abolish those functions is before Parlia- 
ment, they must, no matter how greatly irritated their 
feelings may be, vote for, and act with, those who are 
proposing the virtual destruction of the Second Chamber. 





THE COMING DEFICIT. 


T last the Liberal papers are waking up to the fact 
that Mr. Lloyd George has another deficit to face. 

What the amount of the deficit will be few of our co2- 
temporaries have yet cared to indicate. In these columps 
the subject was fully dealt with about a month ago, and 
we then gave reasons for believing that unless Mr. Lloyd 
George decides to wipe away the Sinking Fund almost 
entirely, he will have to raise about £8,000,000 in new 
taxes. This figure was arrived at after allowing for 4 
reduction of the annual Debt charge from £28,000,000, at 
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—— 
which it was left by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, to £24,500,000, 
at which Mr. Lloyd George fixed it in November last. 
Our own view always” has been that this reduction was 
unjustifiable. The Liberals when they came into power 
made @ special point of their zeal for the reduction of 
Debt, and credit must be given to Mr. Asquith while he 
remained at the Exchequer for having effectively reduced 
Debt by putting an end to the system of borrowing for 
military and naval works. Apart from this change, the 
Liberals have done nothing to carry out what they 
put forward as one of the cardinal points in their pro- 
gramme. The Debt charge of £28,000,000 was, indeed, 
mone year increased by £500,000, and hy £1,500,000 in 
another year; but these temporary increases, amounting 
together to £2,000,000, were more than wiped out by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s deliberate reduction of the annual charge 
by £3,500,000 in 1909. In addition, there was sanctioned 
afurther reduction of the fixed charge in 1910, rendered 
necessary by the refusal of the Government to take steps 
to collect the revenue. 

In view of these changes, it is impossible for the 
present Government to claim that the reduction of the 
indebtedness of the country is due to any special merit of 
theirs. Such reduction as has been secured since 1906 is 
mainly due to the growth in national prosperity, which 
has now been more than mortgaged in order to finance 
schemes of so-called social reform. Meanwhile the Debt 
incurred for the South African War remains, as regards 
its major portion, still unpaid. Our National Debt 
touched its lowest point, £635,000,000, in March, 1899, 
when the South African War had just begun. In 
March, 1909, it stood at £754,000,000. It may now be 
taken at about £750,000,000. In other words, no less 
than £115,000,000 of South African War Debt still 
remains. We contend that no Government, either Liberal 
or Conservative, ought to reduce the annual charge of 
£28,000,000 until this War Debt has been wiped off. 

On this matter, however, we fear that we plead in vain. 
Mr. Lloyd George has given as yet no indication that he 
is made of the stuff which would induce him to face the 
unpopularity of imposing additional taxes when he can 
secure revenue by the easier method of postponing the 
repayment of Debt. Nevertheless he will find himself 
compelled to impose some additional taxation, and the 
anxious question which he must now be asking himself is: 
What are the new taxes tobe? The main staples of the 
revenue have already been well-nigh exhausted. He cannot 
get any more out of alcoholic liquors or tobacco. The 
Death-duties have so recently been raised that even this 
Government would hardly venture to raise them again. 
The Income-tax now stands as regards invested property 
at almost the highest rate which it touched during the 
South African War; while for all persons whose incomes 
are above £5,000 a year there is, in additon, a substantial 
super-tax. If more is to be got out of the Income-tax, it 
can only be obtained in one of two ways,—either by 
increasing the tax on earned incomes, or by reducing the 
figure at which exemption from this tax begins. 

With regard to the former, there would be no great 
objection, in view of the present needs of the Exchequer, 
to lowering the figure at which the discrimination between 
earned and unearned incomes begins. A man earning 
anything over £1,000 a year may fairly be taxed at the 
same rate as a man who draws £700 a year from invested 
property. In addition, there is a gap in the Income-tax 
which a courageous Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
reasonably fill. By what appears to be a sheer oversight, 
farmers are almost entirely exempt from Income-tax, even 
When earning substantial incomes. They may elect to 
be assessed, not upon their actual earnings, but upon a 
third of their rental; and as all incomes under £160 a 
_ are exempt, this means that every farmer who pays 
tess than £480 a year in rent pays no Income-tax. ‘This 
18 & gross injustice to the rest of the community, and 
ought to be redressed. By these two changes a fairly 
handsome sum might be obtained. 

Still more could be obtained by reducing the figure at 
which total exemption from the Income-tax begins. If 
Mr. Lloyd George were to have the courage to tackle this 
problem, he would indeed deserve the respect of his fellow- 
countrymen. In no other European country are the mass 
of the electors so completely exempted from taxation as 
mm the United Kingdom. In Prussia the Income-tax is 
levied upon all incomes above £45 a year; in some other 





States of Germany the limit is as low as £20 a year; and in 
some Swiss Cantons there is no lower limit at all. Doubtless 
the collection of Income-tax on small incomes involves 
considerable expense, but the moral effect of bringing home 
to every elector the fact that he has himself to pay taxes is 
worth a very great deal of administrative expenditure. 

If a system of universal direct taxation had been in 
existence two years ago, it would have been impossible for 
Parliament to commit the folly of establishing a non- 
contributory system of pensions; for everybody would at 
once have perceived that it was better that each individual 
should be compelled to pay as an insurer for his own 
pension instead of as a yo for somebody else's 
pension. Happily it is still possible for Parliament 
to introduce a system of compulsory insurance for 
infirmity pensions, and so to frame the scale of contribu- 
tion and of benefit that in future years old people will 
prefer to draw the infirmity pensions for which they have 
subscribed rather than the smaller old-age pensions 
offered gratuitously. This is what has happened in 
Germany, where the old-age pensions eo nomine are rapidly 
disappearing, and being replaced by infirmity pensions. 
It may be pointed out that this change would at once 
relieve the present financial situation, for the subscriptions 
paid by the young to secure future infirmity pensions 
would more than suffice to pay the cost of the present old- 
age pensions, and to leave a balance for the building up of 
an accumulative fund. Unless this system is adopted, and 
very rapidly, the finances of the country will progressively 
become more embarrassed. When Mr. Asquith first 
announced the intention of the Government to introduce 
old-age pensions, he mentioned £5,000,000 as the figure 
which the Government were prepared to devote to the 
purpose. A few weeks later he increased his estimate to 
£6,000,000, and that was to be the limit. The estimated 
cost of old-age pensions in the present year is £9,200,000, 
but after December 3lst, unless Parliament otherwise 
ordains, the pauper disqualification will cease to operate. 
This will involve an additional expenditure in a full 
financial year of about £3,500,000, thus bringing the cost 
of old-age pensions up to more than £12,000,000, or 
double the figure fixed by Mr. Asquith. In our comments 
on Mr. Asquith’s introductory speech in 1908 we ventured 
to predict that the total cost would reach £12,000,000 ; but 
we were denounced as pessimistic fanatics or worse for 
that lugubrious estimate. Nor is this the end. Even 
when the pauper disqualification has been abolished, there 
will still be vast unsatisfied demands. Something must be 
done, it will be said, for the people under seventy, and 
sisaltnnsousty an agitation may be set on foot for 
increasing “‘ the very inadequate sum ” of 5s. a week. 

We press these points now because it is imperative that 
without delay steps should be taken to relieve the country 
of this huge burden by establishing a sound system of 
contributory pensions. There is, however, little chance 
that this reform can be undertaken in time to affect 
the finances of the present year, and that is why we 
suggest an immediate extension of the Income-tax. 
If the Government are too timid to attempt a reform 
which ought to commend itself to Liberals as being 
essentially democratic, Mr. Lloyd George must consider 
what commodities can be taxed in order to secure the 
revenue he needs. Almost the only two commodities of 
popular consumption which can be taxed without a serious 
infringement of Free-trade principles are tea and sugar. 
The Tea-duty, which during the war rose to 8d., now 
stands at 5d., and as every penny added to the duty yields 
a million sterling, there is at any rate the possibility of 
£3,000,000 here. The Sugar-duty is in many ways a far 
more objectionable tax than the Tea-duty. Sugar is a 
food, while tea is only a stimulant, and sugar is also the 
raw material of important industries. These considera- 
tions, however, must go by the board in face of a financial 
emergency, and therefore perhaps the easiest way in which 
Mr. Lloyd George can raise the sum required is by putting 
back the Sugar-duty to the figure at which it stood when 
Mr. Asquith reduced it in 1908. This would give a revenue 
of £3,500,000. Short of these devices, both of which are 
objectionable, it is difficult to see by what means Mr. 
Lloyd George can raise any large sum. We have, in fact, 
as the advocates of economy have long foreseen, now 
reached the point when it is impossible to meet the 
demands of the Exchequer without placing burdens upon 
the taxpayer too heavy to be borne. The real remedy for 
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the present situation is not to try to discover fresh 
sources of revenue, but to try to carry out the policy to 
which the Liberal Party is still nominally pledged,— 
of scrupulous economy in every department of national 
expenditure. We must while Europe is a powder maga- 
zine insure, and insure adequately, against every form of 
war risk, but this stern necessity does not compel us at 
the same time to fritter away new millions every year in 
civil expenditure. Yet that is what we are doing. We 
are robbing Peter, and, what is worse, not really paying 
Paul, but hopelessly pauperising him. 





THE VETERAN RESERVE. 


N R. HALDANE is adding a new story to the 

Territorial structure which, if it is well and truly 
built, as we most sincerely trust it may be, will greatly 
increase the efficiency of our organisation of national 
defence. For ourselves, we want to see the whole man- 
hood of this country enabled by proper training to carry 
out that primary duty of citizenship which the law imposes 
upon every man,—namely, the defence of his home, his 
liberties, and his country. At present the common law of 
England places the life and energies of every man in the 
country absolutely at the disposal of the Government 
should these islands be invaded.—The Crown has an abso- 
lute right to summon all citizens within the confines of the 
realm to resist the King’s enemies.—Yet no provision 
whatever is made for giving the British “ ~ the train- 
ing necessary to carry out that duty. ending the 
recognition of the fact that if a duty requiring training 
is imposed on all citizens, the State ought to provide 
facilities for that training, and take care that all men 
make use of them, we are most anxious to see Mr. 
Haldane’s half-measure—i.e., the Territorial system—made 
as efficient as possible. His new plan, or rather the 
plan which is now put forward in detail, is to 
add three Reserves to the military establishments 
raised and maintained through the instrumentality 
of the County Associations. The first of these Reserves 
is the Territorial Force Reserve. We do not desire 
to speak of that body to-day, except to say that its 
importance is manifest, and that if sufficient scope is 
given to the Associations and sufficient funds placed at 
their disposal to carry out the work, we do not see why 
a very useful addition should not be made to the 
main Territorial Force. All depends upon whether the 
Territorial Foree Reserve is swaddled too tightly, or 
whether its limbs are given a proper opportunity to grow. 
We are bound to say, however, that we feel a little 
suspicious of the paragraph in the circular Memorandum 
which airily declares that the institution of this Reserve 
should not materially add to the volume of work in the 
offices of the Territorial Force Associations. We venture 
to say that if the Reserve is to be made a success it must 
materially add to that work, at any rate during the 
founding of the Reserve. 

The next Reserve on Mr. Haldane’s list is the Technical 
Reserve, which, as we explained on a former occasion, will 
consist of experts who, owing to their special aptitudes, 
will be able to render valuable service in time of emer- 
gency if duly registered beforehand for purposes of 
national defence. Very properly, however, most of the 
sections of this Reserve will not be placed directly under 
the County Associations, but will be organised at head- 
quarters. It is to be noted that a very important addition 
is made to the original scheme of the Technical Reserve. 
Men desirous and capable of acting as guides to troops 
operating in the vicinity of their homes are to ” 
registered. It is felt that persons who are intimately 
acquainted with the roads, byways, fords, bridges, 
resources of water-supply, &c., in certain localities 
might render very valuable assistance as guides to troops 
in a time of emergency. We are entirely in agreement 
with this proposal. No doubt the well-trained officers of 
our military forces can move, and often do move, without 
any local assistance, but any one who has watched troops 
moving with good local guides and troops moving without 
them cannot fail to have been struck by the much greater 
rapidity of movement secured when officers have not got 
to be constantly referring to their maps. A guide can say 
what no ordinary-sized map can say,—namely, whether 
a by-road faintly traced is of the Kind along which a 
column can move easily, or whether it is so narrow or so 





ith brushwood as to be By temas 
overgrown with brushwood as ractically im 
except for men in Indian file. The local geile ag 
know whether the gradient and the character of the ground 
make the track or by-path easily practicable for arti! 
and transport waggons, or whether, either because it ig a 
precipice in gradient or because it is a heavy wet clay ag 
regards soil, a large body of men ought not to attempt it, 
It must be remembered, however, that the men who wil] 
perform these guide duties will do work which the enem 
would regard with special disfavour, and that unless ¢ 
are given a proper uniform excuses will be very easily 
found for shooting them at sight if captured. Something 
more than a cap, badge, or brassard will in fact, if not in 
theory, be required to give them proper security in 
wartime. 

We come next to the Veteran Reserve, which, in our 
opinion, is the most important of the three forces. As we 
have pointed out agaim and again in these columns, the 
country is full of men who have been trained to arms in 
the various forces of the Crown, but who at present are not 
attached to any military unit. Our military authorities 
have trained these men, and then completely lost touch 
with them, although many of them are in the prime of life, 
and the great bulk of them are not only willing but 
anxious, in case of some great national emergency, to give the 
country the advantage of their training, and often of their 
experience of actual warfare. The Territorial Association 
of the County of Surrey has already shown by its Register 
of Trained Men what a very important asset these Veterans 
may prove. Although the Association has been handi- 
capped from many points of view, and although it has not 
been able to obtain the name and address of any Veteran 
resident in Surrey from any official source, it has neverthe- 
less through what may be termed purely amateur efforts 
succeeded in getting some thousand men upon its Register, 
a number which, we believe, might be doubled were the 
Veteran Reserve to become a recognised part of our military 
system. A parade of the Surrey Veterans is to take place 
in London on the Horse Guards’ Parade at 4.30 on Satur- 
day, June 18th, and the Secretary of State for War and the 
Adjutant-General, who are to inspect the parade, will then 
be able to form a judgment as to the value of the 
material enrolled on the Register. It is too early to 
boast, but we believe that when the military authorities 
see the sample of the men on the Surrey Register 
which will be placed before them on Waterloo Day, 
they will admit that they are perfectly justified m 
encouraging every county in the kingdom to follow 
the lead of Surrey and to establish a Veteran Reserve. 
Owing to the difficulties of employment, probably not 
more than five hundred men will be able to get to London 
on the Saturday afternoon in question, but these five 
hundred will be typical. About half of them will be old 
Volunteers, bet the other half will be men still in the 
prime of life, the majority of them Veterans in the truest 
sense, that is, men who have seen active service,—men 
who have had an experience of war which to-day can be 
matched only by the soldiers of Russia and Japan. Those 
Veterans who have not had war training, but who were 
for many years members of the old Volunteer corps, 
will, we venture to say, also afford material of an excellent 
kind. They are not only men of good physique and good 
heart, but men of superior intelligence and fully capable 
of doing useful military work for their country. 

In the detailed Regulations put forth by the War 
Office for the Veteran Reserve we notice three paragraphs 
which, we humbly submit to the Secretary of State for 
War and the Army Council, require very careful recon- 
sideration. The first two of these are paragraphs 31 and 
32, which run as follows :— 

“(31) The purpose of the Veteran Reserve is to fulfil, in con- 
nection with local defence in the United Kingdom, miscellaneous 
functions demanding from those who undertake them a spirit of 
military discipline and some knowledge of the use of arms. 5 
duties would otherwise fall on the Regular and Territorial Forces, 
whose effective strength in the field would, failing the co-operation 
of the Veteran Reserve, be seriously diminished. 

(32) In war the Veteran Reserve would, in conjunction with the 
Constabulary, be charged with the protection of bridges, tunnels, 
and other vulnerable points; with the removal from threatened 
areas of horses, vehicles, cattle, and other property that would 
benefit an invader; and with other duties of a like nature.” 


In our opinion, it would be very much better to leave out 
both these paragraphs, though 32 is the one to which we 
specially object. It seems to us a very great mistake, 
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considering the quality of the Veterans, to proclaim that 


jn war the Veteran Reserve would only be used for semi- 
military duties such as the care and protection of bridges 
and tunnels and the removal of horses, &c., from threatened 
areas, “and other duties of a like nature.” That 
these are very important duties we do not deny; but, 
seeing that the Veteran Reserve is to be a voluntary 
body, it is most unfortunate to suggest to the Veterans 
that they are only fit to perform police work in the 
year. The Veterans will only be too likely to say that 
such work could be just as well performed by ordinary 
civilians, and that if their special knowledge of arms is 
not to be made use of, there is no object in their joining 
the Reserve. Surely it would be far better not to lay 
down any abstract propositions as to how the Reserve will 
be used. If it is understood that the Veteran Reserve will 
be employed for any purpose which the military authorities 
think of importance for the defence of the country, the 
men, like good soldiers, will cheerfully acquiesce. They 
will do what they are ordered to do. ‘To declare in 
advance, however, that their duties are to be those of 
police is certain to be taken by the men to mean that they 
aro not considered to be capable of performing the duties 
of combatants. Thus the Veteran Reserve will be from 
the beginning deprived of that zeal and enthusiasm which 
are essential to volunteer recruiting. 

The proper way to use the Veteran Reserve is as a second 
Reserve for the Territorial units. The Territorial Reserve 
when it is formed will on mobilisation be employed to fill 
up the ranks of the Territorial battalions, but the wastage 
of war will very soon call for fresh supplies of men. If the 
County Associations are then able to throw the Veteran 
Reserve into the depleted ranks of the county battalions 
and other units, the strength and efficiency of these 
battalions and units will be enormously increased. Take 
as an example the Register of Trained Men as it exists 
to-day in Surrey, ana suppose the four battalions of 
infantry, the regiment of Yeomanry, and the transport 
and medical units under the Surrey Association mobilised 
for war. Can any one doubt that it would be an enormous 
advantage if the Surrey Association were able, out of the 
Veteran Reserve, to add two strong extra companies to 
each infantry battalion, an extra troop to the Yeomanry, 
and proportional contingents to the other units, and that 
these extra companies and contingents should all be trained 
men, and half of them men who had had actual experience 
of warfare? To say that the only possible use for such 
men is guarding bridges and driving off cattle and horses, 
work which, in our opinion, could quite well be performed 
by the rifle clubs, seems to us a very grave error. At 
any rate, we would most strongly urge that no final 
decision should be come to in this matter till the military 
authorities have seen the sample which the Surrey County 
Association is going to put before them on Saturday, 
June 18th. 

We also feel very strongly that paragraph 35 of the 
Regulations should be omitted :— 

“(35) Members of the Veteran Reserve will not be drilled or 
exercised as armed forces. They will not wear uniform in their 
capacity as members of this Reserve, nor will arms, equipment, or 
ammunition free of cost be issued in peace.” 

In one sense there is no harm in this paragraph, for clearly 
the nature of the Reserve will not allow drilling or mili- 
tary exercises under arms. Again, there is no idea of the 
men wearing uniform or having arms issued to them in peace- 
time. It seems to us, however, that solemnly to proclaim 
that the Veterans must never be allowed to drill or to exercise 
is very likely to create a false impression among the men, 
and to make the Veteran Reserve a laughing-stock. It 
may be a fact to be regretted, but no doubt it is a fact 
that Englishmen are very easily put off by ridicule, and 
if the Veteran Reserve is to be proclaimed to be a body 
which must never drill or use arms, “the man in the 
street” will be only too likely to say that the thing is a 
sham and not worth belonging to. That of course is non- 
sense, and not what the paragraph really means; but in 
this country we must always be careful to guard against 
opular misrepresentation and popular misunderstanding. 
temember, too, that the omission of the paragraph will 
not have the effect of making men drill or receive arms 
in peacetime. The mere fact that the War Office will 
not order drill or issue arms is quite sufficient. All 
that is wanted, in our opinion, is to tell the men 
of the Veteran Reserve that their knowledge and 








training will be used by the authorities in whatever way 
they consider good for the country at a time of great 
national peril, and to leave matters there. With tha 

the men will, we are sure, be perfectly content. They will 
not want for a moment to dictate how they are to be used, 
but we are afraid that they may resent what will seem to 
them an attitude of contempt on the part of the military 
authorities. Though of course we well know that they 
were not inspired by any such spirit, the Regulations will 
read to many men too much as if the War Office were 
saying to them:—“ Don’t you Veterans be puffed up, or 
imagine that you are worth very much. We may possibly 
be able to find you a job in a moment of peril in 
helping the police to look after brides and tunnels, but we 
will have no nonsense as to your imagining yourselves to 
be soldiers. The most you can expect is to be given a stick 
and told to do some cattle-driving.” Let us say once more, 
for fear of misapprehension, that we do not for an instant 
accuse the War Office of desiring to slight the Veteran 
Reserve before it is created. Nothing, we are certain, is 
further from their thoughts. At the same time, we cannot 
think that the Regulations would have been worded as they 
have been if the War Office had taken into account the 
considerations which we have just tried to set forth. 

One word before we conclude as to the possibilities of 
the Veteran Reserve. If the County Associations generally 
take up the matter in the right spirit and get the right 
encouragement from the War Office, we believe that the 
Veteran Reserve throughout the country may be able to 
register some hundred or hundred and fifty thousand 
trained men. If the War Office provide rifles, greatcoats, 
caps, and boots for these men, we should then obtain an 
automatic increase of the armed forces of the nation which 
we veritably believe will be capable of turning the scale 
in case of imminent national peril. This force will be 
provided practically without any extra annual cost as 
far as men are concerned. There will not even be the 
cost of organisation if our plan is adopted of regarding 
the Veteran Reserve as a second-line Reserve for the 
Territorial units. 





MR. BOYD ALEXANDER. 


HE death of Mr. Boyd Alexander at Tama, not a great 
distance from Lake Chad, which had been mapped 
by him accurately for the first time, removes at an early 
age an explorer who had inherited the spirit of the great 
pioneers, and who might have added one knows not what 
glories to the roll of their achievements. The successful 
explorer must be extraordinarily well equipped nowadays. 
He must be a hunter because he must often kill food for 
himself and others; he must have great endurance and 
illimitable patience; to do mapping of any value he must 
be an accurate draughtsman, and must be able to use his 
scientific instruments without any touch of the amateur. 
Then he would hardly shine among explorers if he had not 
a working knowledge of geology, not to mention the various 
branches of natural history ; and, above all, he must have 
the quickness of judgment, the resolution, and the courage 
necessary to deal with a crisis. The last qualities are 
particularly required in African travel in controlling the 
native carriers. If the explorer’s relations with the tribes 
are not smoothed by a positively Solomonic wisdom, the 
difficulties of his advance are enormously increased. One 
might divide African explorers into two classes: those 
who have been clever diplomatists in their dealings with 
the natives, and those who have never been able to dis- 
tinguish the border-line between firmness and unnecessary 
severity. It is a test of a true man that he can turn to his 
own uses in all goodwill the crises which continually arise 
during the advance through an unknown country :— 
*“ Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain. 
As more exposed to suffering and distress : 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness.” 

Mr. Boyd Alexander, who was a Lieutenant in the Rifle 
Brigade, had an exceptionally large share of the explorer’s 
qualities. His way with the natives was marvellous,—like 
that of another famous Scots explorer, Joseph Thomson. He 
was a member of an old Ayrshire family, and having enough 
money to please himself, he might have satisfied his passion for 
perilous travel without ever troubling to carry out scientitic 
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work of the first importance. He equipped himself a 
as carefully as he equipped himself with arms and food. 
One has only to read the Lives of famous explorers to find 
how careful they all have been to cultivate every branch of 
practical knowledge, every form of handiness, which might 
be of the least use to them in their journeys. When 
Speke, the discoverer of the sourees of the. Nile, was a 
young soldier in India, he used to behave during ordinary 
shooting expeditions in the Himalayas exactly as though 
he were in unknown latitudes and were surveying the 
country for the first time, taking his bearings and daily 
noting the geological formation and the flora and fauna 
in a methodical manner. Similarly Livingstone had 
prepared himself in such a way that when he was 
left with a small river steamer in his possession on the 
East Coast of Africa, he navigated her himself across 
the Indian Ocean to Bombay, where he thought he 
would find a better market; and this he did with only 
two or three European hands and a number of native 
boys, who for the most part had never been on the 
sea before. Mr. Boyd Alexander’s chief hobby was 
ornithology, and during several expeditions in various 
parts of the world he made a notable collection of birds. In 
1904 in particular, when he went to Fernando Po and 
climbed Mount St. Isabel, he brought home many new 
specimens. But much the most memorable of his expedi- 
tions was his journey across Africa, which occupied three 
years,—1904 to 1907. This was the journey when he 
surveyed Lake Chad, and discovered that it was not so 
large as bad been generally supposed, and was in fact 
composed of two separate lakes. 

It was a fascinating as well as a very tragic story which 
he told in his book, “From the Niger to the Nile” 
(E. Arnold). No journey had been so fruitful in scientific 
results since H. M. Stanley’s expedition, and none had 
required so much endurance since Mr. Grogan’s march 
from the Cape to Cairo. Mr. Alexander was accompanied 
on this eventful expedition by his brother, Captain Claud 
Alexander, of the Scots Guards, and Mr. Talbot, both of 
whom were distinguished surveyors and geographers, 
and Captain Gosling, who was a first-rate hunter and 
naturalist. The party started from Lokoja in Northern 
Nigeria, and proceeded up the river Benué with Lake Chad 
as the objective. The Neca suffered severely from 
fever, and at Maifoni Captain Claud Alexander died of 
some form of gastro-enteritis. Soon afterwards Mr. Talbot 
returned home with his maps of those parts of Nigeria 
which had never before been surveyed, and Mr. Boyd 
Alexander and Captain Gosling continued the journey 
alone. The exploration of Lake Chad took many months. 
When the party arrived.a battle was going on on the 
shore between two rival tribes. At the sound of a gun 
the combatants scattered. One side “ dashed straight into 
the water and waded and waded till they faded away in 
the distance, still wading.” Mapping was very diflicult 
because the curious people, the Buduma, who live on the 
islands of this shallow lake utterly refused to act as 
guides, disappearing into the reeds whenever a white man 
came in sight. Later, in the Congo Forest, Mr. Boyd 
Alexander came across traces of the okapi, and after a long 
hunt a specimen was shot by José Lopes, Mr. Alexander's 
faithful and wonderfully resourceful Portuguese servant. 
The okapi is the rarest and most curious of existing 
animals, being, except the giraffe, the only survivor of 
the Miocene group of girafidae. Writing of this forest, 
Mr. Alexander said that although one could not see more 
than a few paces through the darkness of the trees, the 
traveller knew instinctively that he was in a region “ that 
is forest, as the land is the land or the sea the sea” :— 

“Tn it were many animals as strange as the mysterious forest 
that bred them; gigantic forest rats with white bellies, two feet 
from head to tail, others a rich red-brown with backs marked like 
chessboards and snouts as long as ant-eaters; grizzly mongooses 
that rob fowls of their eggs by night, breaking them upon stones 
before eating them ; sweet-faced phalangers, with eyes like saucers 
and as clear as amber; pangolins with arched and scaly backs like 
coats of mail, that steal through the dark places of the forest 
thrusting their long tongues like swords into the holes of the white 
ant; huge vampire bats with teeth like sharks, and many other 
strange animals that had never before been seen.” 


At the Belgian port of Niangara Captain Gosling died 
of fever. In painful but undismayed loneliness Mr. 
Alexander pushed on till he reached the Nile, having 
brought his boats by water across the entire continent,— 
a truly wonderful feat. On his return he was awarded 








ca. 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society. In 
the book from which we have quoted—it is dedicated to 
the memory of his “lost companions”—Mr. Alexander 
disclaims any literary skill, yet the whole is written in 
such pure and vigorous English as might have enabled 
the writer to become a considerable man of letters. One 
passage in which he describes the singing of the req 
thrush makes the memory fly to that noble passage jn 
“The Compleat Angler” in which Auceps describes the 
singing of the lark :— 

“It was around these green-shaded watercourses and round 

the lily pools,” says Mr. Alexander, “that I heard for the first 
time the entrancing song of the red thrush. More lovely in voieg 
than the nightingale, more shy than she, hi ‘ong seems tho 
soaring spirit of the haunts in which he dwells ; first, whispering 
notes like little puffs of wind through green leaves; then a soft 
soliloquy of liquid sounds like the stream that runs below his 
singing-bough, so sad that it is surely here beneath these waters 
that Narcissus lies. Quicker and louder mounts the song, to break 
in long notes that swoop and thrill with a passion that is all the 
sweet bird’s own. Hours have I watched to catch sight of the 
maker of such pure music—but never to see more than a flash of 
red in the interval of silence before the fountain of song began to 
shower again from some fresh enchanted tree—until I almost 
came to believe that it was a spirit bodiless, and to think it most 
right that a voice which could interpret the heart-beat of Earth 
should be too great to dwell in a tenement more confined than 
air. 
It is difficult to think without being truly moved that of 
the three accomplished young soldiers who took part in 
the expedition of 1904 to 1907 not one remains. Of the 
three, the most accomplished, and perhaps not the least 
attractive, was he who has just been murdered in the 
country with which his name will be for ever honourably 
associated. 





THE “STAR'S” BETTING TIPS. 


REE weeks ago we published two articles, one 

entitled “Superior Virtue,” and the other “The 
Star’s Betting Tips,” in which we noted that the Daily 
News as a corporate body and certain proprietors of the 
Daily News hold a very large portion of the shares in the 
company which owns the Morning Leader and the Star, 
and that another large amount of shares in that company 
is held by the members of the Rowntree family and 
by the Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust. We also 
showed how the proprietors of the Daily News had 
received the respect of a very large body of opinion 
in this country because they refused to turn their 
columns to the uses of a gaming-table, and would not 
publish betting tips. We then asked whether it was 
consistent for the Daily News and its chief proprietors 
to own a paper like the Star, which is filled with furious 
incentives to gambling. We further pointed out the incon- 
sistency shown by the members of the Rowntree family in 
joining in the ownership and control of the Star without 
taking any means to stop the incitements to betting. We 
presumed here, as we felt sure we might presume, that the 
members of the Rowntree family who help to control 
the Star do not take what we described as the “ man-of-the- 
world ” view in regard to betting and incitements to betting, 
—i.e., consider them as of no harm per se. Neither the 
Daily News nor the Star, nor any member of the Cadbury 
or Rowntree families, has, as far as we know—and we have 
watched their publications—made any public answer to 
our articles. e can only construe such silence in one 
way, that they do not think that there is anything savouring 
of inconsistency, cant, or hypocrisy—the offences which 
we enumerated—in their action. 

In view of the absence of any attempt to defend their 
conduct, we have in the form of a fable set forth in another 
column what we presume to be their defence. It is possible, 
however, that they may take the line that a worldly paper 
like the Spectator has no right to criticise them, and that 
they need make no answer to allegations coming from 
source which, they would perhaps say, is incapable of under- 
standing and appreciating the purity of their motives. If 
that is the attitude which they take up, we desire to draw 
their attention to the letter which, quite unsolicited by us, 
we have received from Sir Edward Fry, the late Lord Justice 
of Appeal, and a member of the religious body, the Society 
of Friends, to which the Cadbury and Rowntree families 
belong. No one can accuse Sir Edward Fry of being 
influenced by party feeling, or, indeed, by any feelings but 
those which belong to a good man and an upright Judge. 
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We venture to say that there is no man in the country 
whose opinion on a moral question is better worth having. 
It would be out of place for us to eulogise him here; 
put, as our readers know, the respect and admiration 
which we express for Sir Edward Fry are nothing new in 
the columns of the Spectator. Again and again he has 
done great public service. To refuse an answer to the 
Spectator may possibly be excused. To refuse it to Sir 
Edward Fry appears to us impossible. We cannot believe 
that the Daily News, the Morning Leader, the Star, and 
the representatives of the Cadbury and Rowntree families 
who control those papers—and also, as will be seen from 
our correspondence columns last week and this week, 
other papers which publish incitements to gambling—will 
continue to withhold their explanation of the facts. 

We desire to take this opportunity of saying that, 
though we do not take the extreme view in regard to betting, 
and though we consider that the essential offence in the 
present case is the offence of cant and hypocrisy—offences 
which poison the community more rapidly and more 
efiectively than any other—we nevertheless hold that the 
Press in general is demoralising the nation by its incentives 
to betting and by turning itself into a vast gaming-table. 
No doubt there are plenty of men who see no harm in 
betting, and we must of course acquit such men of the 
charge of cant and hypocrisy. At the same time, it appears 
to us that it has become the duty of the State to prevent 
the Press from giving incitements to betting, whatever 
their abstract views on the problem of gambling. The 
law forbids men to bet or to incite to the making of 
bets ina public place. It seems to us an utter absurdity 
to do this and to drive bookmakers off the streets while at 
the same time allowing the newspapers, whose pages are in 
the truest sense a public place, to give not only facilities 
for but incentives to betting. Why should not the law be 
amended so as to make it illegal for newspapers to 
publish betting advertisements or to give betting tips ? 
As we have said so often before, we do not think 
the making of a wager or the playing of cards for 
money is necessarily a crime, but we do feel very 
strongly that the Legislature should forbid the news- 
papers publicly to incite men to bet, and to establish 
a system under which newspapers become public gaming- 
houses. While, however, the law allows this license to 
the newspapers, we cannot wonder that those who see no 
harm in betting consider that they have a perfect right to 
publish betting news and tips. But what are we to say 
of persons who tell us with one voice that betting is 
immoral, and with another urge us to put our money on 
“Captain Coe’s” selections? That is action for which we 
can find no defence. 








A FABLE. 

THE MAN OF THE WORLD AND THE PIETIST. 
A® a Man of the World was passing by a Gaming House 

he saw a Pietist letting himself out by the side-door, 

“ Well—I’'m damned !” said the Man of the World. 

“Gently, my friend,” said the Pietist. “You forget that I 
am the proprietor of this—well, establishment. My actions 
will stand all the scrutiny that you can possibly bring to bear 
on them.” 

“ But,” said the Man of the World, “I thought you objected 
to all that sort of thing—condemned it totally, absolutely. 
Why, it was you who set up that place close by where they 
preach such capital sermons every day against gambling, and 
show how unnecessary as well as how vile a vice it is. I've 
always regarded the fact that you had the courage of your 
opinions as your chief claim to honour, and admired your 
straightforwardness and consistency.—But really now——” 

“I see nothing inconsistent,” interrupted the Pictist; “or 
if there is, I am perfectly willing to bear the brunt of 
criticism. I am not afraid of being called inconsistent as 
long as my own conscience does not condemn me. That is 
the test, not the rash and hasty judgments of those who do 
not realise the true position.” 

Man of the World. “But surely you see how hypocritical 
and canting your position must seem to the ordinary man?” 

Pietist. “I don’t care for the opinion of the ordinary man. 
Accusations of cant and hypocrisy have pursued good men 
from the beginning, and doubtless will to the end.” 


out of sucha place! Hangitall, man! It would be better if 
you'd yielded to a sudden temptation and gone wrong and 
repented. Surely anything is better than to be the most 
respected man in the town and own a—— ?” 

Pietist. “How money is used is perhaps more important 
than the source from which it is drawn, but I don’t press that. 
What I have got to consider is the intention with which I own 
a business. You forget too that if I had not bought th’s 
particular business and carried it on, some one else woula 
have done so. It would not have died out merely because I 
refused to touch it. I may remark also that you have no 
right to exact from me a higher standard in business than 
you exact from others. Do not forget, moreover, that though 
gambling no doubt takes place, there are texts and moral 
observations framed and hung up in every room, tracts are 
distributed at the doors, and lectures on improving and 
humorous subjects are conducted nightly in the room next 
to that which contains the tables.” 

Man of the World. “ You make my head reel. I thought it 
was only Jesuits who were supposed to talk like that. They 
have got a ‘doctrine of intentions,’ I believe, but I always 
imagined we prided ourselves here on being dead against 
sophistry and casuistry and so on. Perhaps I’m wrong, 
though, for I don’t profess to be a dialectician, At the same 
time * 

Pietist (smiling indulgently). “Go on, please. I do not in 
the least object to your being frank and plain-spoken.” 

Man of the World (brightening up a little, and as if he saw 
daylight), “Oh, well, I suppose I’ve made a blunder and 
done you an injustice. I suppose the truth is that you really 
take the ‘man-of-the-world’ view all the time. You don’t 
think there is much harm in it, after all. ‘ Men-will-be-men’ 
and that sort of thing. Eh? As longas it’s a well-conducted 
place, and no scandal and no blackmail—— That’s your 
argument, isn’t it P” 

Pietist. “Pardon me. You are quite mistaken. You have 
no sort of right to put such words into my mouth. I abhor 
the vice of gambling intensely. I cannot admit for a moment 
the kind of excuses you are suggesting. Please don’t think 
I can make any compromises on such a matter.” 

Man of the World (almost incoherent with bewilderment), 
“But in that case you leave yourself no possible excuse, 
Where are you? Howdo you stand? What’s your defence? 
You're absolutely inconsistent.” 

Pietist. “ You mean that you cannot understand how little 
I care about the opinion of the world as long as I can meet 
the criticism of my own conscience.” 

Man of the World. “Oh, for God's sake drop talking about 
conscience, It makes me feel cold at the pit of the stomach, 
I suppose I haven't a conscience at all, but if I had one like 
that, I'd send it out to be repaired. The fact is, you've 
drugged or stunned or gagged your conscience, or fed it on 
sweets so long that it’s all fat.” 

Pietist. “That is a matter on which I cannot and will not 
argue. No man can judge another’s conscience. Its voice 
sounds only in one spiritual ear, and it speaks a language that 
only one heart can understand. Still, I have enough of the 
old Adam in me to make me like to think I am not altogether 
misunderstood by my neighbours. Remember that I did not 
buy that house alone. It is part of a large investment. I 
bought the whole district, which I hope to improve gradually. 
If I closed that place, a good many people would move, 
for my house, as you know, is not the only gaming-house 
in the town. There are lots of others. The only result of 
my action would be that my ‘ general improvement’ scheme 
would to some extent have the mainspring taken out of it 
and my work be spoilt.” 

Man of the World. “ But consider the ruin which you have 
always alleged these places produce, and the vices they 
encourage,—drinking, immorality.” 

Pietist. “I have—very carefully, very carefully indeed”; 
and the Pietist beamed on the Man of the World. 

So convincing was his argument that the Man of the 
World was on the point of putting out his hand and 
apologising, when there came round the corner men with 
flags and a band, who began to baw! out :— 

“Walk in, walk in, and make your fortunes! Lucky 
numbers supplied for a small fee! You can't go wrong if 








Man of the World. “ But for you, of all men, to make money 


you follow our tips! Those who followed our advice 
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yesterday made thousands! Walk in, walk in, and have 
a bit on! 
If you’re anxious the oof-bird to net, 
Try a flutter to-day at roulette, 
Sell out all you've got, 
And plank down the lot. 
*Tis a game that you'll never regret.”* 

At that the Man of the World drew back. 

“No; I'll be hanged if Iapologise. It’sabittoothick. You 
almost converted me till I saw those chaps. No; you'll never 
persuade me that it’s right for a man of your opinions to 
pay fellows to flog on men to bet and gamble like that. It 
simply won’t do. Whatever you say, and however good your 
arguments may sound, it’s cant and hypocrisy from beginning 
toend. That's all it is. Very possibly there’s not so much 
harm in betting as you say, but there must be harm in 
canting. That must be wrong, whatever else is right. You 
may be a good man, and you may have a splendid rubber- 
necked conscience, but I tell you plainly, I'd rather take my 
chance with old Jones over there, who can’t see any crime in a 
flutter and never could, and has kept his family in want all 
their lives, than with you, who never made a bet in your life, 
think it a vice, and send men round the town to entice people 
into your own little private hell. If you thought it didn’t 
matter I shouldn't mind; but it’s your thinking it’s a hell all 
the time that beats me.” 

* * * * * 

As the Man of the World went home he talked to himself. 

“They say the old-fashioned public-school ideas about 
honow and gentlemanlike conduct are out of date, and 
only worthy of the ages of savagery and militarism; but, 
by Jingo, there’s a great deal in them after all. If that 
Pietist had those same old ideas about the conduct of a 
gentleman, and felt a stain on bis honour like a wound, he 
would never have got into the hideous bog of self-righteous 
eant in which I just saw him floundering up and down. 
He would never have talked all that rot and used all 
those false arguments. He'd have said from the beginning: 
‘Come what may, I'll never put myself in a position which 
will give people the right to call me a hypocrite. I’ve always 
suid gambling and betting were wrong, and I think so still, 
and I am not going now, conscience or no conscience, to say 
by my acts that I don’t think there’s any harm in them. No 
man can behave like that and remain a gentleman.’—If only 
be could remember so to be a Pietist as not to forget to be 
a gentleman. I wonder, though, whether he really feels so 
zomfortable ‘inside’ as he says. I doubt it—very much.” 





THE ULTIMATE TEMPTATION. 

AD it not been for the sorrowful event which has been 
occupying the attention of us all, we should have 
heard a good deal more in England of the long and strange 
murder trial in Venice that came to an end last week. We 
suspect, indeed, that we should have been offered very much 
more of the evidence than could have been justified on any 
grounds of reason or legal interest, for the conspiracy which 
procured the murder was of a type to which there are many 
parallels. Nor had the principals of the crime any of that 
skill in invention or subtlety in cunning which, if they cannot 
redeem a murder trial, sometimes give it a peculiar intellectual 
interest. This was a sordid business from beginning to end. 
And yet, just as much as crimes of greater involution, it 

teaches the ancient lessons of experience. 

The story unfolded at the trial ‘was briefly this. Countess 
Tarnowska before her marriage was an Irish girl named 
O'Rourke living abroad, and she ran away with Count 
Tarnowski, a Russian official, when she was still a schoolgirl. 
Like too many marriages of such beginnings, it was wretchedly 
unhappy; the husband was faithless and negligent, and 
introduced his wife into the worst kind of society. Before 
long she became the child of her environment, and behaved 
as her husband behaved. Her first lover was a man called 
Bosewski, and Count Tarnowski grew as wildly jealous of this 
rival as such men do when they have only themselves to blame 
for the causes of their jealousy. Tarnowski enticed Bosewski 
to a quiet place and shot him. Bosewski, however, did not 





* «* Maya’ have a good time down at Chester, 
Let this merry month furnish a tip, 
Pack up all that you’ve got and bundle the lot 
On the daughter of Desmond and Gyp.” 
—Star, May 4th, 1910, 








die at once, and Countess Tarnowska conveyed him away and 
nursed him till he died several months afterwards, Mean. 
while Tarnowski had instituted proceedings for a divoree 
against his wife, and the legal business was conducted on 
her side by a lawyer named Prilukoff. Countess Tarnowska 
threw a spell over this man, who turned ont to be a mean and 
weak-minded creature. He left his own wife, and later stolg 
the money of his clients in order to satisfy the expensive 
eaprices of Countess Tarnowska. The amount he stole was 
enough to enable the pair to live in comparative luxury for 
some years, chiefly in Germany. At last the money was all 
spent, and they separated temporarily, perhaps in order to 
“raise the wind.” She went back to Russia, where she got 
to know two men, Count Paul Kamarowski and Nicholas 
Naumoff, whom she contrived to bring into such a state 
of rivalry that she could always keep both in play at the same 
time. Up to this point her intrigue seems to have been 
without any definite design; but she communicated with 
Prilukoff, who came to Russia to give it shape and purpose, 
After his arrival Count Paul Kamarowski was persuaded to 
insure his life for £20,000, and the legal formalities were 
undertaken by Prilukoff, who figured as a good friend, ready 
to help in every way. The policy was made out in favour of 
Countess Tarnowska. ; 

The rest of the plot is perfectly clear, and only too simple, 
Count Paul Kamarowski had to die in order that the money 
might be gained; but he had to be removed in such a way 
that no suspicion should fall on Prilukof€ or Countess 
Tarnowska. They decided that the deed must be committed 
by a third person, and the jealousy of the half-distracted 
youth Naumoff was the instrument ready to hand. They 
fabricated some cock-and-bull story about Countess Tarnowska 
having been grossly affronted by Kamarowski, and this was 
enough to send Naumoff off in pursuit to avenge the injured 
lady. Kamarowski had gone to Venice. There Naumoff 
sought him out and shot him without warning. Directly 
Naumoff had done the deed the spell under which he had 
acted was broken, and after his arrest and throughout the 
trial he behaved in an almost childlike manner. At first no 
suspicion fell on Prilukoff and Countess Tarnowska; but soon 
the police had enough clues to justify their arrest. After more 
than two years in prison their nerve was shattered, and at the 
end of the trial they confessed their guilt. Prilukoff was 
sentenced to ten years’ solitary confinement; Countess 
Tarnowska to eight years and four months; and Naumoff to 
three years and one month; the time already spent in prison 
to be included in each case. 

Experience entitles one to say that when this kind of 
woman gets her financial affairs sufficiently entangled murder 
is commonly her only solution. After leading an existence 
of extravagance and indulgence, the possibility of cutting 
down her expenses and of leading a life of simplicity and 
honesty does not even occur to her; much less does she think 
of submitting herself to the discipline of work and earning 
her living. The ultimate temptation in these circumstances 
is to get what she wants by killing, directly or indirectly. 
This seems an extreme thing to say, but it is perfectly clear 
why it should be so. Society is so thoroughly well on its 
guard against forgery, embezzlement, and similar crimes by 
which money may be raised that it needs a brain of singular 
originality and daring to carry through a_ successful 
scheme. A woman like Countess Tarnowska certainly would 
not feel equal to the task. But there is one chink in 
the chain-armour of civilised communities. Society is 
conducted on the assumption that murder will not be 
committed. If a criminal does not hesitate at murder, 
it is pretty easy for him to make money out of the 
crime. It is simplicity itself to insure a person’s life and 
then do away with that life. That is to say, in a financial 
sense it is simple; the criminal’s attention can be devoted 
entirely to covering up his tracks so that no one shall suspect 
that he did the deed. The only restraint, in other words, 
upon a person who disregards the fundamentals of society, 
is the fear of being found out. If one thinks of the matter 
in this way, one must see the absolute need for drawing 4 
distinction between the crime of taking human life and 
every other form of crime. Probably there were many 
persons who came in contact with Countess Tarnowska who 
could not have been persuaded to believe that she would in 
any circumstances yo so far as to procure murder. But these 
persons would have been judging of an internal process in her 
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pind from externals. They would have been applying normal 
ments to something abnormal, and that must always end 

in delusion. Charles Lamb has this very difficulty in mind 

when be mentions murder in his essay “On the Danger of 

Confounding Moral with Personal Deformity ” :— 

«Who is there among us [he wrote of an imaginary murderer] 
that has known him before he committed the offence that shall 
take upon him to say he can sit down coolly and pen a dis- 

jonate description of a murderer? The tales of our nursery, 
the reading of our youth, the ill-looking man that was hired by the 
uncles to despatch the children in the wood, the grim ruffians who 
red the babes in the Tower, the black and beetle-browed 


h 
-_ in of Mrs. Radcliff, the shag-haired villain of Mr. Monk 


Lewis, the Tarquin tread and millstone dropping eyes of murder 
in Shakespeare, the exaggerations of picture and poetry, what we 
have read and what we have dreamed of,—rise up and crowd in 
upon us such eye-scaring portraits of the man of blood, that our 
on is absolutely forestalled; we commence pe when we should 
play the part of strictest historians, and the very blackness of 
horror which the deed calls up serves as a cloud to screen the 
joer. The fiction is blameless; it is accordant with those wise 
prejudices with which nature has guarded our innocence, as with 
impassable barriers, against the commission of such appalling 
crimes; but meantime the criminal escapes; or if, owing to that 
wise abatement in their expectation of deformity, which, as I 
hinted at before, the officers of pursuit never fail to make, and no 
doubt in cases of this sort they make a more than ordinary allow- 
ance, if, owing to this, or any accident, the offender is caught and 
brought to his trial, who that has been led out of curiosity to 
witness such a scene has not with astonishment reflected on the 
difference between a real committer of murder and the idea of one 
which he has been collecting and heightening all his life out of 
books, dreams, etc. ?” 


It is occasion which makes the criminal, causing him to 
yield to the ultimate temptation. In most cases where 
murder is committed, not in a mad frenzy, but deliberately 
in order to escape from an impossible position, the criminal 
himself would not have believed at the beginning that murder 
could logically be the end of his journey. Bacon says :—* But 
let not a man trust his victory over his nature too far; for 
nature will lay buried a great time, and yet revive upon the 
occasion or temptation. Like as it was with Aesop’s damsel, 
turned from a cat to a woman, who sat very demurely at the 
hoard’s end till a mouse ran before her. Therefore, let a 
man either avoid the occasion altogether, or put himself often 
to it, that he may be little moved with it.” Thackeray 
at the end of “ Vanity Fair” displays a true knowledge of 
human nature when he suggests that Becky Sharp cut the knot 
of the interminable difficulties which beset an adventuress 
by killing Jos Sedley, or, at all events, getting him killed. 
She insured his life for £2,000; he died shortly afterwards, 
and the insurance company said it was the blackest case which 
had ever come before them. This is no more than a sug- 
gestion by Thackeray; but it is a very definite one, and the 
reader is left to suppose that only Becky's invincible aplomb 
enabled her to brazen it out with the insurance company and 
lay hands on the money. Yet even Becky had her good 
points—her disinterested intervention, for instance, to bring 
about the happiness of Dobbin and Amelia—and Charles 
Lamb, we may be sure, would have failed to pick her out of a 
London drawing-room as a possible murderess. The ultimate 
temptation to escape through the one gap on which no guards 
are set by society was too much for her. There is only one 
way,as we think in Great Britain, whatever other countries 
may believe, by which society can make it plain that that gap 
cannot lightly be used; and that is the retention of capital 
punishment. Capital punishment distinguishes murder from 
all other crimes; it not only protects the community as a 
whole, but does all that can be done to save desperate persons 
desperately tempted from themselves. 





THE PASSING OF THE DOGS OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
OX may be sure that Midhat Pasha in framing a Con- 
stitution for Turkey did not frame any law directly 
Inimical to “the friend of man,” so rumerous in Turkish 
cities, and particularly in Constantinople. But this old Con- 
stitution, revived after more than thirty years of inaction, has 
a tendency to do city cleaning on its own account, and the 
Members of Parliament are questioning each other, “ What 
shall be done with the dogs?” To tell the truth, it hardly 
seems that this great canine population in the streets is up to 
date enough for a Turkey whose ruling Committee stands for 
union and progress. Yet as the dogs date back, like the 








grand old city walls, to Byzantine times, they might be 
retained on account of their antiquity. Still, I am afraid that 
this attitude towards them would not appeal to scholars or the 
world in general. 

But what shall we do without our dogs, those of us who 
have got accustomed to them, and are not wakened at night 
by their barks, and those of us who have got used to walking 
gingerly around them, especially if it be summer, as they lie at 
full length on the pavements? Then, too, we are really 
attached to our own especial clan of dogs that patrols before 
our door, and has a pleasant wag, and never a bite or bark, for 
us as we go in and out. When we stand on our balconies 
they gather in the street below with those cheerful movements 
of the back of the body that are as near a smile as they can 
command, and look up at us with an affection that is not all 
‘cupboard love.” And the interesting little families that 
appear from time to time,—how proud the mother is when 
we go out to congratulate her, and how all the other dogs 
stand aside and understand that the food we bring is for her 
alone at this particular time. 

I think, after a ten years’ stay in Constantinople, that all 
the dog stories of this place that any one ever read are true 
ones. There are more true stories about them than possibly 
could be written, judging from what we ourselves have seen 
and heard. The only thing that I have against them—the 
dogs, not the stories—is that their amiability towards man 
scems to be offset at times by their antagonism to and dis- 
agreements with each other. This is proclaimed, usually in 
the middle of the night, in no uncertain terms, and is dis- 
tinctly a note out of tune at any hour of the day. Otherwise 
they are to us one of the most interesting features of this 
Oriental city. They rarely go mad, they have been the city 
scavengers for hundreds of years, they are grateful for the 
least of favours—as much fora smile and a kind word as for 
a piece of bread—and if they are on the look-out for and a bit 
cowardly at a kick, given mostly by native Christians who 
ought to know better, this cringing and cowardly attitude is 
usually all the resentment they show at ill-treatment. As has 
often been written, the city is divided off into hundreds of 
dog-beats as it were; euch dog knows his own quarter and 
keeps to it; if one oversteps his boundary there is a furious 
barking, a general “set-to,” and war to the bite! There 
are usually about twenty-five dogs to each quarter,—say 
within a radius of two hundred yards. All the dogs born in 
each quarter are adopted by that special community at 
birth. They are defended at first, but as soon as they can 
stand on their wabbly little feet they are supposed to look 
out more or less for themselves. In the purely Moslem 
quarters the dogs are more numerous, fatter, and on better 
terms in general with man and each other. Where there are 
no fountains in the immediate locality great tins of water are 
put outside of hospitable doors, and other refreshments are 
bestowed upon the dogs at fairly frequent intervals. We live 
in Pera, the European quarter, and while all in our street 
have charitable inclinations towards the dogs, one green- 
turbaned Imam in particular comes out of his house across 
the way and feeds the dogs at least twice a day. It rather 
comforts us in summer when we and our neighbours are 
away to think that there is one who is always there, and who 
religiously ministers unto the dogs as well as unto his own 
faithful. 

As to dog stories, I was credibly informed once, a British 
Ambassador being my authority, that while dogs in ordinary 
keep each to his own quarter, there is a captain dog among 
them who goes from quarter to quarter at will. He ig usually 
superior in size and dignity to the ordinary street-dog, and is 
treated with the respect due to a commander. While these 
dogs, once aristocratic Byzantine canines, are now all classed 
as “plain Constantinople street-dogs,” they are still very 
varied as to size, colour, and intelligence. When the shepherd 
back among the hills wants a faithful companion for himself, 
and an assistant of first ability to guard his fold, he comes to 
town and goes to a quarter where the dogs grow tall and wide 
and long, of a tawny grey as to colour, with biack noses, and 
great width between the eyes. You can see these dogs on 
duty any day if you ride out beyond the city limits, and as 
this variety pays attention strictly to business, so must you 
ride quietly on your way, or he will demand of you more 
than your passport. On the streets these fine specimens 
are almost lost sight of in the crowd of lesser dog lights. 
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That is to say, together they are not so notable as noisy; 
separated they may become nobles of their kind. 

Once, from her window, a little lady in diplomatic circles 
here saw a mother-dog run over by a cart. The child rushed 
down to the street and picked up one of the tawny little 
puppies, and begged that she might bring it up in the house. 
Her mother granted this privilege. The dog waxed fat and 
grew in intelligence as rapidly as in body. He understood 
that he belonged to some one of high degree. Soon when he 
took his walks with his little mistress he began to look down 
upon his mother’s former companions in the street, kept 
himself apart, above and aloof, and later, when he was taken 
to Washington, his master receiving an appointment there, 
he became “ one of the best-known and most-admired figures 
on the street.” Given a chance in life and these dogs seem to 
revert to their original type and to become Eastern aristocrats 
in truth. 

Another dog we were once acquainted with showed the 
highest sense of chivalry. This dog’s name was ‘ Carabash,’ 
and he belonged to Dr. Long, former Vice-President of 
Robert College, on the Bosphorus. ‘Carabash’ was chosen, 
because of his great size and beauty and intelligence, to guard 
his master’s house and garden. A fine large kennel was built 
for him, and he soon became greatly attached to his master’s 
family, and knew all his master’s friends. He had a habit of 
showing his teeth to beggars and other undesirable people 
who presented themselves at the gate, but a wag of the tail 
awaited the well-dressed caller, and for the special friend of 
the house there was a whole gamut of contortions of the 
body, indicating a high degree of pleasure at the visit. While 
susceptible to praise and petting, ‘Carabash’ knew his duty, 
and could always be counted upon to do it, Following a 
certain long sweet summer came a winter, and ‘Carabash’ 
then recognised his master’s forethought in providing 
him with a kennel. Then came light snowfalls (it rarely 
freezes hard in Constantinople), and what was Dr. Long’s 
amazement one morning when he went out to feed ‘Carabash’ 
to find a thin, miserable-looking little yellow lady dog in snug 
possession of the kennel, and ‘Carabash’ himself lying 
outside in the snow. The intruder was promptly shown the 
gate, to ‘Carabash’s’ evident displeasure, although he ate 
his breakfast with his usual appetite. The following morning 
the lady dog was again found in possession, evidently not 
only with the permission but at the request of ‘ Carabash.’ 
This time Dr. Long turned the lady out without ceremony, 
‘Carabash’ looking on, and later refusing the food from his 
master’s hand. The third morning, still snowy, this lean, 
miserable little yellow dog was found yet again enjoying the 
warmth and comfort of the kennel, while great, splendid, 
tawny, black-nozed ‘Carabash’ lay on cold guard outside. 
For the third time, and with some severity, Dr. Long drove 
the lady dog out of the grounds. But this time ‘Carabash’ 
insisted on going with her, and he never came back! They 
went together down the hill, and later were the founders of a 
little dog colony under the shadow of one of the great towers 
built by Mohammed the Conqueror when he took Con- 
stantinople. Dr. Long and the ladies of his family often used 
to take bread to this family, a politeness always recognised 
and wagged at and appreciated by ‘Carabash’; but he never 
came back. 

Down by the old Galata Bridge that leads across the Golden 
Horn to Stamboul, a bridge over which the representatives of 
all the nations of the earth, particularly of Asia, pass daily, 
a lady dog, a real lady this time, cume across a little kitten 
with eyes not yet open, whose mother had been killed, or, at 
any rate, had deserted her offspring. This dog, sympathising 
with the helpless condition of the orphan, took it home to her 
own kennel—an old overturned basket placed by thoughtful 
hands in a corner of the pavement—and gave nourishment to 
the kitten along with her own puppies until the little creature 
was old enough to forage for itself. This was an evidence of 
warm, even melting, charity, and it is only one of many 
kindly little tales that might be told of these often despised 
street-dogs of Constantinople. 

But to return to Constitutional Turkey, and to the Parlia- 
ment which is considering, among greater questions, what 
shall be done with the dogs. Let me say here that many of 
them were banished once to an island out in the Marmora, but 
they allswam back! Shall they be sold now to France or 
Austria, who are bidding for them, or, rather, for their skins ? 





St 

Shall they be banished again, the sexes being separated ? It 
seems a simple question, but it is not so simple to a 
who love animals and who hesitate to take animal life, Iq 
the meantime it seems to us that the dogs are gradually dig. 
appearing, being improved away as it were, not half the 
number being in our own quarter that we counted a year 
Of course they must go; we recognise that. The You 
Turks hold the broom, and they mean to sweep clean. 
are “as dust of the earth.” But of such dust are they, even 
these Constantinople street-dogs, and with so long a history 
and tradition behind them, that no wonder a whole Easterp 
Parliament pauses a moment before brushing them away, 

Constantinople. Mary Mason Poynrzg, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—>——— 
A NOTORIOUS IRISH BOYCOTT, 
(To ruz Eprror or tae “ Srecrarox.”’] . 
Srr,—One of the most illuminating chapters of recent Irish 
history terminated in the Four Courts, Dublin, on Friday, 
May 13th, when eight substantial farmers were convicted of 
conspiring to intimidate and boycott one Charles Neville Clarke, 
a resident landowner of Holycross, Co. Tipperary. The facts 
of the case are notorious, and are unique even in the history 
of agrarian agitation in Ireland. For the past three yearg 
Mr. Clarke has been fighting, not alone his own battle, but, as 
was well said at the inception of the agitation, the battle of 
every man in the country who owns a pocket-handkerchief, 
This was no case of evicted tenants and wounded soldiers 
of the land war; it was not a case of landless men; there 
was no question of a harsh or exacting landlord or an 
oppressed tenantry. In all relationships concerning his 
property Mr. Clarke was a model landowner. He had 
sold all his tenanted property to his tenants some four 
years ago under conditions entirely amicable and friendly, 
He gave them at the time upwards of sixty acres of his own 
home farm to round off their holdings. These men are now 
prosperous and contented and took no part in the crusade 
against him. He was a large employer of labour maintain- 
ing, besides outside and occasional labourers, a permanent 
staff of thirty, representing with their wives and families a 
population of a hundred and twenty persons. He paid £1,000 
a year in wages. He spent over £1,000 a year with the shop- 
keepers in the neighbouring town of Thurles, preferring to 
get all his supplies locally. He was, in the words of the 
conspirators themselves, “remarkable for his great popu. 
larity amongst his tenants and the people of the surround. 
ing district,” “well known for his generosity.” The 
description given of him by the Thurles traders who 
were bullied and intimidated into refusing his custom was 
equally complimentary. Hear Mr. O'Mara, the coal and 
corn merchant :—‘“ He was the grand customer, just the sort 
of customer a business man would like to have dealings 
with. His cheque always came with the order.” Hear Mr, 
Russell, whose firm up till 1908 had an account with him 
running into hundreds of pounds :—* He was a customer of 
ours, and a good one. Our relations with him were perfectly 
friendly. I never had any complaint against him personally. 
I gave up supplying him with regret. Had I been free to do 
so, I would have continued to supply him.” Every trader in 
Thurles who had any dealings with him had the same story 
to tell. And yet—? Within an incredibly short space of 
time this model Irish gentleman, Irish by birth, Irish 
in sympathies, and anxious to remain Irish, became the 
victim of one of the most ferocious boycotts on record, 
and but for his considerable wealth and his admirable 
pluck would undoubtedly have been driven out of the country. 
Within a few weeks an entirely peaceable district was turned 
into a pandemonium of violence and anarchy which it 
required an army of police to cope with. Within twent y-four 
hours from the institution of the boycott Mr. Clarke, who had 
been spending £1,000 a year in Thurles, could not get a crust 
of bread in that town either for himself or his relations down 
to second-cousins. Not content with this, the conspirators 
pressed the boycott even against the humblest of his 
employees. His ploughman, his washerwoman were denied 
the bare necessaries of life, and for some months all his larg® 
staff of labourers were dependent for their daily food on & 
shop which Mr. Clarke was obliged to establish in his own 
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house. The boycott extended even to neighbouring counties. 
Farmers twenty miles distant who ventured to employ a 
threshing machine which had done work for Clarke were 
gubjected to threats and intimidation. The grave view 
taken of the case by the responsible officers of the Crown 
may be measured by the fact that for some months a detach- 
ment of police was quartered on Mr. Clarke’s demesne. 
Seren police lived in his house night and day for fourteen 
months. This inoffensive Irish gentleman never left his 
home without an armed police escort. When his wife 
drove out to tea police cyclists accompanied her carriage. 
When his servants went to the railway station to cart coals 
ermed constables escorted them to and fro. This rigorous 
régime began in November, 1908. To the present day Mr. 
Clarke imports most of his necessaries from Dublin—his 
bread, his groceries, his coals—and if he gets his butcher's 
meat nearer home, it is only in some clandestine way. At 
the present time when he goes to dine at a friend’s house his 
police escort accompanies him. Twelve extra police are still 
quartered about his house for his protection. And all this in 
a portion of his Majesty's dominions just twelve hours’ 
journey from London, not, as one might imagine, on the 
confines of some Indian settlement. 

What crime had this quiet, generous, popular Irishman 
committed to array all this fiendish malignity against him? 
Simply this: he was fond of farming and wanted to live at 
home, and he dared to keep in his own hands a thousand 
acres Of demesne and home farm! This was the head and 
front of his offending. So conceding was he that he even 
offered to sell two hundred acres of this home farm when he 
had been paid for his tenanted land. And what reply did he 
receive to this offer from those who posed as peacemakers P 
“You must scll six hundred acres at once. If you don’t, 
there will be real war.” Strange language this for a peace- 
maker. War there was with a vengeance. For over two 
years all the resources of a powerful and unscrupulous League 
were used to make life intolerable for Mr. Clarke and his 
family. And who were the men who conceived and engineered 
this foul conspiracy? To a man they were big substantial 
farmers well endowed with this world’s goods, some of them 
farming up to a hundred and fifty acres, some of them locally 
known as ranchers. They were no “corner boys,” but, as one 
of the police witnesses described them, “the leading men of 
the parish.” With one single exception, they were complete 
outsiders, who never at any time had any connexion with 
the Clarke property. Furthermore, this was no movement 
of “young bloods,” as some of their apologists alleged in 
extenuation. The leading conspirators, the hottest cam- 
paigners, were men well past middle life. Most signifi- 
cant of all perhaps, they were men who had purchased 
their own holdings. Here is a fact for the student of 
present-day politics in Ireland to ponder. We hear and 
read a lot about the tyranny of landlordism in the past. 
Here is a tyranny ten times more galling, ten times more 
injurious to the country. The most tyrannical landlord was 
at least dealing, wisely or unwisely, with what was his own. 
The gospel of the Holycross farmers is a gospel of public 
plunder pure and simple. 

No more important verdict has been had in Ireland for 
many a day. Had these conspirators gone forth free and 
untrammelled to pursue and renew their nefarious designs, 
and inoculate others with their virus, the very foundations 
of the social fabric would have been sapped, we would have 
been face to face with red ruin and the breaking up of laws. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@—————— 
SUPERIOR VIRTUE, AND THE “STAR'S” TIPS. 
(To raz Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Siz,—In your paper of the 7th inst. are two articles under the 
above headings which make a most serious charge against 
certain members of the two families of Cadbury and Rown- 
tree. I read those articles with equal surprise and distress. 
_ I have waited in the hope that some member of the 
incriminated families would write and disprove some of the 
facts very circumstantially alleged by you; but no word has 
been said in contradiction. As it is highly improbable that 
your charges should be unknown to the persons in question, I 








am driven to conclude that the facts are as stated in your 
paper, and that the persons accused prefer to allow judgment 
to go by default. And surely, on the facts thus set forth, the 
judgment must be one of the severcst condemnation possible. 
For truly the picture these facts present is of the saddest 
kind. Men who profess to love their fellow-men, and who well 
know betting to be one of the greatest curses of our modern 
life, do their best to promote that evil, and by their papers day 
by day and week by week lead poor men and women to 
pecuniary and moral ruin. I do not envy them their success 
in this enterprise. 

In my efforts to find some reason for conduct so unin- 
telligible as to be almost incredible, I thought that perhaps 
the Star might in the main be devoted to the promotion of 
temperance and peace and other good things, and that the 
old hope of doing evil that good may come of it was at the 
root of the matter. I have accordingly examined three 
successive numbers of the Star paper, and I can find in them 
nothing whatever to promote any good work, nothing to refine 
or elevate. But I do find in them, not only the numerous 
articles on racing and betting, but advertisements of worthless 
quack medicines, of a dry gin, such headings as “ Mr. Hall 
Caine Brings David and Uriah Heep up to Date,” and an air 
of utter vulgarity pervading almost every column in the paper. 
I can find, then, no material for the miserable plea that evil 
was done for the sake of doing good. 

But perhaps it may be suggested that the end in view is 
gradually to wean the betting public from their bad ways and 
lead them to better things. The facts seem to forbid any 
such extenuation. Nothing, I should think, can be worse 
than the Star as it exists at present. No reading can be less 
improving, very little so low. And you have stated that the 
Star has been such a success that it has induced other papers 
to follow its example and to give more place to the advice of 
the tipsters. So that the evil is spreading, and the Star 
sheds its baneful influence even beyond the area of its own 
readers, 

I will not allow myself to write the words which come into 
my mind as descriptive of the conduct of those who carry on 
such publications as the Star; but I heartily join with you in 
asserting that, on the facts which you have alleged, and which 
are hitherto uncontradicted, the action of the conductors of 
this paper is worthy of the strongest possible condemnation.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Epw. Frr. 

Failand. 

[We have dealt with Sir Edward Fry’s letter elsewhere.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





BETTING TIPS AND THE QUAKER PRESS. 

(To true Eprror or tur “ Srecraror.”’} 
S1r,—Your correspondent “ X.,” referring last week to various 
daily papers owned by members of the Society of Friends, 
says he does not know what the Shefficld Independent does in 
the matter of racing tips. May I say that in to-day’s issue 
(May 25th) of that paper may be found nearly three columns 
devoted to racing news, including a list of tips by “ Observer,” 
details of London betting, and a lengthy list of “ Selections” 
from the London morning papers? It is not easy for the 
pulpit to practise what it preaches, but apparently it is most 
difficult for the Press to do so. 

May I thank Dr. Walsh very heartily for his remarks in the 
same issue on the advertising of quack medicines? Whilst 
human credulity continues what it is, and princely incomes 
can be drawn from what he justly calls “an infamous traffic,” 
he will, I fear, be as one crying in the wilderness.—I am, 
Sir, &., W. Opom. 

Heeley Vicarage, Sheffield. 





FRANCE AND THE DEATH OF KING EDWARD 
(To tas Epiron or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I write to you to express the earnest hope that great 
effort will be made by the English Press to recognise 
adequately the generous manner in which France has 
associated herself in our national mourning. No doubt you 
will have many other such letters as this from many places 
and people, but it is hard to realise in England just at present 
the due importance of the spontaneous feeling here. It must 
be almost impossible to realise the difference of atmosphere 
between this time and, say, the Boer War time, not to mention 
Fashoda and the Dreyfus periods; only those who have lived 
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nere can realise it. This morning in this small town every 
single shop was shut from eleven to one. At the memorial 
service the church was crowded, representatives of every 
shade of political and religious opinion attended, besides 
the official classes and several officers from the regiment 
quartered here. In this country, where divisions of political 
and other opinions are so sharply marked, and there is so 
much hostility to anything ecclesiastical, it was particularly 
noteworthy to see avowed enemies of the Church come openly 
to attend a religious service; it means more than the casual 
observer would suppose.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 
Costebelle, Hyeres. 





A LATIN EPIGRAM ON THE LATE KING, 
(To rus Epiron or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Perbaps you may care to insert the subjoined.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. B. 


In Mortem Epvarpr Pacrrert. 
Regis opus justo Rex regum fine coronat 
In pacem aeternam Pacis amator abit. 





ANGLICANISM AND MODERNISM. 
(To tue Epiror or tas “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—It is likely that many of your readers will have found 
much of interest in the communication of Odr:s which appears 
in your columns of last Saturday. The writer’s line of 
reflection will especially appeal to those who have frequently 
in mind the questions :—‘ Can dry bones live?” “Can the 
new wine be poured into the old wineskins?” “Can we bring 
the splendid heritage of the Church of England into harmony 
with the standpoint of the modern world?” Much has been 
said on these matters; much more, probably, remains to be 
said and written in the near future, for as yet our leaders and 
authorities, in their natural and commendable desire to con- 
serve the great legacies of the past, have hardly given 
adequate recognition to the profoundly transitional character 
of our time. I write, not to discuss these general questions, 
but to call attention to the fact that your correspondent 
twice suggests the importance, for the present position of our 
theology, of the lessons which are to be learned from the great 
writers of Alexandria, Clement, and Origen. I believe such 
an estimate to be profoundly true and opportune. One 
wonders, for example, whether Christianity and science may 
net eventually find their reconciliation in some latter-day 
mode of the doctrine of the “ Logos,” which lay at the very 
heart of the teaching of Clement and his successor, but which 
later ages have left so strangely in neglect. And much as 
one shrinks from the thought of a further addition to the 
already over-numerous organisations of our Church, I still 
venture to express the conviction that there is room for a 
society which might be known—shall I say P—as “The Guild 
of Alexandria,” and which might unite the number of the 
English clergy who feel that we must go back, even behind 
Nicaea, for the solution of many of our problems, and who by 
their studies and by their teaching are endeavouring to re- 
appropriate for the gain of our own Communion that wide, 
rational, and yet essentially spiritual and Christian outlook 
which, with all their admitted errors, is the noblest and 
dominant characteristic of the great masters of the Alex- 
andrine school, There is at least one man of eminence in the 
Church of England who might give us a lead in such an 
endeavour, and who would surely so be rendering a true 
service to this critical period of our Church’s intellectual 
history.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. To.uinton. 
Tendring Rectory, Weeley, R.S.O., Essex. 


(To true Epiror or rue “Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—The letter of Odrs in the Spectator of May 21st raises 
a very burning problem, but does it not take a great deal 
for granted? It is so easy to assume that the Modernist 
cause is simply the old one of intellectual liberty against 
ecclesiastical oppression, and so to obviate all need for the 
discussion of the Modernist position upon its merits. And it 
is no doubt true in a sense that Modernists are not a sect or 
a school with definite tenets, and that they stand only for 
freedom of thought; but if the intellectual position of men 
like Loisy is any guide to the spirit of the movement, they 
attach a meaning to intellectual liberty which in itself con- 
stitutes a dogmatic position. I speak under correction, but it 





appears to me that this interpretation of liberty must ] Py 
amount to the claim that a man may hold any view whatsoever 
as to the character and work of the historic Jesus, from the 
most rigid orthodoxy down to the wildest extravagance of 
destructive criticism, and still claim to be a full member 
of the Catholic Church. It is of course logically possible 
to press this claim while maintaining as one’s persona} 
opinion the most complete conservatism in matters criti 
and encouraging others to do the same; but, none the less, al} 
essential and necessary connexion between belief in an 
historic fact as such and membership of the Catholic Church 
is denied. If this is the case, it is clear that, whatever view 
we may hold as to the merits of the Modernist position, it 
differs in kind from that of any previous reformer ; it is no} 
merely a fresh synthesis between religion and knowledge, but 
a wholly new one, involving the very essence of Christianity 
itself. The proper attitude, therefore, for Anglicans to adopt 
towards Modernism cannot be settled by any a priorj 
generalisations from the previous history of the Church 
I am, Sir, &c., Ouiver OC. Quicg, 
The Bishop’s Hostel, Farnham. 





EDUCATION IN INDIA. 
[To rue Epiron ov tae “Spxcraror.”’} 

Srr,—As regards universal education in India, may I quote 
you an instance of what it leads to, which came under my 
notice recently ?_ I was passing through a certain place a few 
days ago and staying at the dak-bungalow, when a respectable. 
looking youth came up and showed me his school certificate, 
Iasked what he wanted, and he replied: “I want money.” 
Isaid: “Why don’t you go and earn it?” He answered: 
“T cannot earn it as I have not a sufficiently good education,” 
A little more conversation elicited the fact that his father had 
asmall bit of land which he cultivated himself, and earned 
enough to keep himself and hisfamily. Isuggested he should 
go and help his father and dig in the fields for a living, to which 
he replied: “Sir, I could not do that as I have received a 
College education.” In short, he would not dig, but to beg he 
was not ashamed. This is what is said to account for a great 
deal of the unrest at the present day. Lots of lads get a 
smattering of English education which tends to make them 
disinclined to follow in the footsteps of their fathers. They 
all hope to get employment, under Government for choice, and 
there is not clerical employment enough to go round. Those 
who are too indolent or not sufficiently educated cannot get 
the employment they consider themselves entitled to by virtue 
of their education, and consequently bear Government a 
grudge for not providing them with work. These sort of men 
form the majority of the malcontents in India to-day.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A BririsH OFFICIAL 





THE EVACUATION OF SOMALILAND. 

[To rug Epiror or tae “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of May 2lst “An Officer” writes to 
correct some “ misapprehensions” which the public entertain 
concerning Somaliland. I do not propose to criticise the 
policy of withdrawal, nor “ An Officer's ” estimate of the effect 
of that withdrawal upon British prestige, beyond saying that 
I think the majority of his fellow-sojourners in Somaliland 
would disagree with his conclusions. When, however, “An 
Officer” states that “the interior is absolutely 
worthless; is to all intents and purposes a waterless desert 
from which no trade can ever be developed,” he touches a 
matter with which I happen to be well acquainted, and I wish 
to protest strongly against such an inaccurate statement; the 
more so as “An Officer’s” views seem to be held even in 
some quarters of the House of Commons which should be 
better informed. 

From October, 1907, until March, 1910, I was, after two 
previous visits, engaged in Somaliland as general mavager of 
a company which was opening up a fibre concession granted 
by the Colonial Office, the operations of which ended perforee 
last March. During the two and a half years I was in charge 
of the company’s affairs in Somaliland, in addition to opening 
up our first station, I inspected various portions of the com- 
pany’s concession and travelled over large areas in the Western 
portion of the Protectorate. There are large quantities of 
sansevieria ehrenbergii and other fibrous plants growing wil 
in those districts, and lengthy experiments proved that the 
wild growth can be largely increased by cultivation, In most 
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P= 
places the natural conditions as to soil and rainfall are all that 


can be desired for this industry, and I am satisfied that, with 
care and cultivation, those districts visited by me are capable 
of turning out an annual production of many thousands of 
tons of fibre. I have had access to reliable Reports con- 
ceruing the Eastern districts of the Protectorate, and 
understand that similar conditions exist there. 

if “An Officer” has any doubts as to what the fibre 
industry can do for a country, let me refer him to the 
Mexican State of Yucatan, which in the year 1907-8 pro- 
duced 110,746 metric tons of sisal hemp (a fibre somewhat 
similar to sansevieria) valued at over £2,750,000 (vide Consular 
Report No. 4,287). A fair average price for sansevieria would 
be £25 per ton. Let me also remind him that Yucatan is 
very considerably smaller, and without its fibre would be 
even more poverty-stricken, than British Somaliland. In the 
Foreign Office Report on Yucatan for 1900, No. 2,556, it was 
estimated that only three hundred and fifty square miles were 
under fibre cultivation. Iam convinced that, if desired, sisal 
or other fibres could be successfully introduced into Somali- 
land, as has been done in German East Africa. As an experi- 
ment cotton has Leen successfully grown at our station at 
Mandera, and, in localities where the Kharif wind is not 
excessive, might prove a commercial success. 

Towards the end of his letter “An Officer” speaks of “the 
country, its people and their idiosyncrasies,” as if no one 
could find a good word to say for the much-maligned Somal. 
We should take people as we find them, and I have encoun- 
tered the Somal in two capacities. First, as a trekking com- 
panion ; and surely hundreds will bear witness that on trek 
he is the most willing and cheery of workers. Secondly, I 
have had need of him as alabourer. I confess I anticipated 
difficulty with him in this capacity, and it was a surprise, as 
well as a delight, when I found that I could get many times 
more than the two hundred and fifty coolies I required. 
I have had coolies working steadily for over two years on end, 
and found that on the average, if well looked after, they did a 
good day’s work, and in many cases they became highly 
efficient. With a little encouragement and personal interest 
taken in him, almost any Somal will work at high pressure for 
hours, and do work of which one would think him physically 
incapable. That the Somal has his faults is undeniable, but 
so has every one. Even “An Officer” makes sweeping 
assertions about the value of Somaliland without first making 
sure of his facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Guy H. Kirkpatrick. 

United Empire Club, 117 Piccadilly, W. 





IRISH NATIONALISTS AND THE LATE KING. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’) 
8rr,—What becomes of the Spectator’s customary fairness 
and decency whenever it touches Irish affairs? I find in 
your Jast issue (1) an extract from a speech of Mr. O’Brien’s 
accusing official Nationalists of want of respect to the 
emory of the late King, and (2) an ingenious suggestion 
appended by you that their disloyal attitude is to be 
attributed to the influence of Mr. Patrick Ford. The 
evidence against Mr. Redmond appears to be his “silence” 
in the House of Commons,—the “silence” of a man hundreds 
of miles away, upon an occasion which was only expected to 
elicit speeches from the Prime Minister and the Leader of 
the Opposition. At the time you wrote Mr. Redmond had 
attended the lying-in-state at Westminster Hall; Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor had delivered a eulogy on King Edward at Belfast ; 
public bodies all over Nationalist Ireland had passed votes 
of sympathy; Dublin, the headquarters of official Nationalism, 
had deputed its Lord Mayor to represent it at the Royal 
funeral. Since then Mr. Redmond has made several 
speeclics, and has begun them by sympathetic references to 
the King’s death; this is only what every one acquainted 
with the facts—quite notorious facts—must have expected. 
So much for Mr. O'Brien's charges and your endorsement of 
them. Ite Mr. Ford, may I remind you that there is no 
evidence of his having dictated, or attempted to dictate, to 
the Irish Nationalist leaders; that there is no evidence that 
he would be in favour of open disrespect to the British Crown ; 
that, on the contrary, he expressed himself to a Daily Mail 
interviewer as anxious to see Ireland a contented portion 
of the British Empire; and that contributions to the 
Nationalist exchequer are not inconsistent with confidence in 


the statesmanship of Nationalist leaders? If the brewers sub- 

scribe to Tory funds, do we take it as proved that Tory policy 

is dictated by the brewers? How much less are we entitled 

to draw such an inference in the case of the patriotic and 

necessarily disinterested generosity of exiled Irishmen ?— 

Tan, bir, &c., Frank MacDerxor, 
The Bath Club, Dover Street, W. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
[To tue Eprirorn or tue “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—I am sure all your readers will join with you in your 
appreciation of the admirable work being done for the nation 
by Sir Robert Baden-Powell by means of the Boy Scout move- 
ment, but I am afraid that in your issue of May 2ist you 
inadvertently do an injustice to the older Brigade movements. 
You state that the Boy Scout movement is a “ great deal less 
expensive and more elastic than the Cadet and Boys’ Brigade 
organisations.” I cannot speak for the Cadets, but so far as 
the Boys’ Brigade—the pioneer boys’ movement—and most 
of the other well-known Brigades for boys are concerned, the 
statement is, I fear, likely to give a wrong impression. It 
has always been the aim of the Brigade executive to reduce 
the expenses of the organisation to a minimum, andI question 
whether any boys’ movement can be carried on efficiently with 
less expense than the Boys’ Brigade. Asa matter of fact, a 
company of forty boys may be formed for a sum of £5, and the 
cost of equipment which is worn over the boys’ ordinary clothes 
is only 2s. per boy. I do not know the exact price of the Boy 
Scout equipment, but as it comprises a slouch hat, shirt, 
knickers, haversack, scarf, belt, &c., it is obviously a great 
deal more expensive than that of the Boys’ Brigade. Indeed 
the Scout’s shirt alone must cost more than the entire equip- 
ment of a Brigade boy. The suggestion that Boys’ Brigade 
organisations lack elasticity is sufficiently refuted by the fact 
that when Sir Robert Baden-Powell founded the Scout move- 
ment the Brigade executive—with the General's cordial 
approval—added scouting to the curriculum of the Brigade. 
Scouting now forms a regular feature of the work of many of 
our companies, and experience has shown that the excellent 
ground-work of military drill and discipline provided in the 
constitution of the Brigade makes the introduction of new 
ideas and methods singularly practicable and fruitful of good 
results. Comparisons between organisations which have much 
in common are, 1 think, generally to be deprecated, and this 
letter must not be taken as reflecting in the smallest degree 
upon the work of the Boy Scouts, whose advent we cordially 
welcome as another means of raising the physical and moral 
status of the boys of our land. You have always shown your- 
self so consistent a friend of the Boys’ Brigade that I am 
confident you will welcome this opportunity of correcting a 
statement which might do injury to an organisation which for 
nearly thirty years has been training the boys of the nation in 
just those qualities which produce a patriotic, self-reliant, and 
intelligent manhood.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rocer 8. Peacock, 

London Secretary of the Boys’ Brigade, 

London Office, 84 Paternoster Row, E.C. 

[We had no desire to depreciate the Boys’ Brigade or any 
similar movement. There is room, and plenty of room, for 
all these agencies. Our correspondent shows clearly that we 
were mistaken in thinking the Boys’ Brigade movement led 
to larger expenditure.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BAPTISM AND INFANTICIDE. 
[To tug Eprror or tus “Sprecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Having copied out the registers of several rural 
parishes, I can bear witness to the fact that two and three 
hundred years ago it was a rare thing for a base-born child to 
live to be a year old. More recently, at least in the nineteenth 
century, the infant was allowed to survive. But I recall how 
disgusted I was in my last parish of some two thousand souls 
at the sanctimonious and hypocritical remarks of the old 
women over the fact that a babe with one parent had 
become a little angel. It has always passed my under- 
standing why in the teaching given by the Church on infant 
baptism the main reason for it is ignored,—namely, the 
attitude of the Greek and Roman world on this very subject 
of infanticide.—I am, Sir, &c., R. ©, Farrurvyn, 





Glinton Rectory, Peterborough. 
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“ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES.” 
(To rus Eprror or tue “ Srectaror,’’] 
Srz,—I have just read in your paper the article “ Advice to 
Young Ladies” (Spectator, April 30th), and having been for 
some years a very interested reader of the Spectator, I am 
sorry to see how little the book itself has been understood by 
our English friends. I do not know the translator, but one 
cannot but feel that, if French, he or she has unwittingly 
chosen English words ill corresponding with or rendering the 
author’s thoughts, or, if English, has wholly misunderstood 
her purport*(through failing to understand French properly). 
The advice given by Madame Sarcey is such as I have read a 
hundred times in English magazines for young ladies (hence 
my surprise at its being so criticised). The word “charming” 
does not apply in the least to the art of coquetry; it is 
rather what you English term “nice.” And Madame Sarcey 
tries to teach us (for I am French, young, and one of her 
most devoted cousins) to look only for the beauty of the soul 
(not neglecting, of course, our personal appearance; one does 
not need to be a fright to be virtuous!), and to please people 
by our goodness and good nature rather than by our brilliant 
appearance, thereby giving a chance to the less-favoured ones. 
“Handsome is as handsome does,” is an English proverb. 
I assure you that we French girls do understand Madame 
Sarcey when she tries to make an ideal French girl,—learned, 
wise, good-natured, and good housekeeper, all the while retain- 
ing the gracefulness of youth. For my part, I have not found 
it diffcult—though having passed as a girl all the examina- 
tions she speaks of, having learned music, languages, &c.— 
to have time for enjoying a talk with my friends, and now 
I am married (not very long since) I enjoy housekeeping, 
cooking, &c. I fancy my husband is not the worse for having 
married a devoted follower of Madame Sarcey’s “ Advice to 
Young Ladies.” At any rate, we jog along together pretty 
confortably on the “road to happiness.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. G. 





THE PASSING OF THE SAILING SHIP. 
(To rae Eprror or tug “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. F. T. Bullen's grave and disquieting article in your 
issue of May 7th induces me to send you the enclosed transla- 
tion from the German Ueberall of October last, proving un- 
fortunately that the decadence he notes in British seamanship 
has not failed already to attract the attention of critical 
foreigners. Would that Englishmen realised the need for 
attention to the advice of our new King to “wake up” !— 
I am, Sir, &c., SEAFARER, 


“The following article is taken from the journal the Seafarer :— 

‘The three largest German sailing ships have just completed 
again one of their ocean voyages. The Hamburg five-masters 
“ Potosi” and “ Preussen” have made the passage from Hamburg 
to Taltal in seventy, perhaps seventy-nine, days, and the 
“R. C. Rickmers,” with an auxiliary engine, has travelled from 
Bassein to Bremen in eighty-seven. The English Shipping Gazette 
has noticed these pattern performances. But special attention 
should be paid to the remarks of the American paper, Shipping 
Illustrated, which are noted below. 

“ English sailing ships appear on the missing list, or have to put 
into Montevideo or the Falkland Islands for shelter, more often 
than French or German ships, and this not at all because they 
are always carrying too heavy a press of sail. French and German 
ships make far quicker passages than do English, and accomplish 
voyage after voyage with the regularity of steamships. This 
obvious backwardness of the English ships is undoubtedly bound 
up with the character of the sailors who man them. Their 
crews are in the main an awkward squad of foreigners, with no 
idea of seamanship. In heavy squalls, and so on, these people 
naturally cannot cleverly and quickly shorten sail, so either the 
sails are blown away, or the yards come down from aloft. A 
prudent captain, then, has but the choice of two evils, either to 
lose sails or to shorten sail in very good time, that is, to make 
a tedious passage. On the other hand, the German ships of the 
firm of Laeisz of Hamburg make passages from the English 
Channel and the West Coast of America, outward or homeward, 
in eighty days. And why? These ships are fitted throughout 
with the most modern machinery for setting and furling sail, and, 
what is even more important, they are manned by good sailors, who 
know their work right through from the beginning. We find on 
board German sailing ships young men, generally with good 
education, and eager to rise in the profession that is before them. 
In French ships the crews are exclusively French, finished seamen 
and well educated. In England, on the contrary, people think 
life on board a sailing ship unsuitable for a young man with any- 
thing of a good education, and in consequence good British 
seamen are very rare in British ships. It is, besides, a most 
melancholy fact that the best class of British officer cannot be got 
for sailing ships, and far too many accidents have come before the 





Admiralty Courts and shown in a very unfortunate ligh 

cules etain eats eanhtien boas af ae Gea bey 
responsibilities. Statements about drunkenness at sea for da 
together, making the captain quite unfit to navigate his ship, me 
unfortunately by no means rare. Beyond question British sailj 
ships well found and well manned could successfully hold their 
own against their foreign competitors. But it is, alas! to be 
feared that the British sailing ship has passed the zenith of jt 
fame and is on the steady down grade. So the English sailing 
ship is sharing now with its American predecessor the disaster 
he once prepared for him when he drove him from the sea, beforg 
the tramp steamer came.”’ 

So much from the American journal. The Seafarer proceeds ;— 
‘This estimation of the performances of English sailing ships and 
their crews by an American may be unpleasant reading for England, 
which once had here such fame; still it agrees with the facts, 
This very continual increase of the foreign element in the crews 
of the British merchant marine is a condition people in England 
are watching with growing anxiety.” The Scafarer here adds q 
wish for the prosperity of German seamanship and sailing trade, 

If the account of the American journal, Shipping Illustrated, 
should be correct, one must be interested to hear further English 
_—-. And, in fact, the great number of foreigners on board 

nglish merchant ships is a cause of anxiety. The anxiety till 
recently was that there being so many who would fall away in 
wartime, then there would be no crews for English merchant 
ships. But there are besides fears that the war fieet cannot count 
on the foreigners, and that so a sufficient reserve for it cannot be 
found in the mercantile marine. And if the English merchant 
ships are, per hundred, more often visited by accidents than are 
our ships and the French, may not the root of the evil be found in 
this: that perhaps the English sailors and quartermasters have a 
relatively imperfect education, relatively, that is, to ours and the 
French? And then, too, most of the foreigners in the English 
sailing ships, especially in the Pacific trade, are Germans, Swedes, 
and Norwegians. These latter are just as good seamen as are 
Englishmen. Other foreigners, especially from other lands than 
Europe, are, we think, only shipped in steamers and in voyages te 
India, Australia, and the Further East.” 





EXTINCT MONSTERS. 
(To Tue Epirorn or tue “Spxcrator.’’} 
Sir,— Under this heading in your issue of May 2lst there ig 
an excellent review of Mr. H. N. Hutchinson’s recent work, 
The casual reader, however, might retain the impression that 
there exists no living creature approaching in bulk animals of 
bygone aeons. It should not be forgotten that the world still 
contains a huger mammal than any whereof remains have 
been discovered hitherto. Sibbald’s rorqual (Balaenoptera 
Sibbaldi) not infrequently exceeds Diplodocus Carnegii in 
length, and of course its bulk and weight are immensely 
greater. This mighty whale set man at defiance by ite 
enormous strength until the invention some twenty years ago 
of the destructive bomb-harpoon, by means of which it is 
regularly taken now, so that the day is probably not far 
distant when the blue whale will become as scarce as the 
Greenland right whale. It is a matter for curious speculation 
what will be the effect of the decimation of this species upon 
the swarms of small crustaceans (Euphausia inermis), whereof 
billions form the daily ration of every Sibbald’s rorqual 
during the summer months.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Monreith. Herzsert Maxwell, 





THE MEDIAEVAL SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
[To rum Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your last issue, p. 851, you speak of the Mediaeval 
Scottish Church as “ Roman.” A Papal Legate never appeared 
in Scotland till David’s reign, and Roman influence only 
lasted four centuries. The Scottish Mediaeval Church was 
akin in all respects to that in England. There never was & 
Roman Catholic: Church in England according to Asquith, 
Bryce, Dr. Bright, Lord Selborne, Dr. Browne, Freeman, 
Stubbs, Creighton, and a host of otherauthorities. In history 
one reads always of “ Ecclesia Anglicana,” never of Ecclesia 
Romana.—I an, Sir, &c., A. W. D. 





THE ENDLESS CHAIN PRAYER. 


[To THe Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I have to-day received the enclosed. I do not know 
the sender or recognise the handwriting, but hear from 
my friends that they have received similar communications. 
Can you suggest any means of tracing the originator and 
stopping the circulation of this form of modern persecution P 
—I am, Sir, &., D. 0. 


“An Ancient PRAYER. 
‘Oh, Lord Jesus, I implore Thee, bless all mankind, keep mé@ 
from evil by Thy Precious Blood and take me to dwell with Thee 
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as 
in eternity.’ This isa copy of an ancient prayer. Copy it and 
see what happens. It is said in Jerusalem that he who will not 
copy it will meet with misfortune, but he who will copy it for 
nine days, beginning with the day he received it, and send the 
prayer to a friend, will on the ninth day hear some great joy and 
be delivered from all calamities. Make a wish while writing the 
prayer, and do not break the chain.” 





THE NATIONAL POOR LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
(To Tue EpiTor oF THE “ Specrartor.’’] 

Sr,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to call attention to the 

work and objects of the National Poor Law Reform Association. 

The Royal Commission, of which I had the honour to be Chair- 
man, has recently considered in great detail the extent of distress 
as it at present exists amongst the poorer classes. Their inquiries 
have proved beyond question that the dispensation of relief by 
the present machinery of the Poor Law, while involving a steadily 
increasing burden upon the ratepayers, is doing little to diminish 
the extent of destitution, and frequently fails to relieve it in a 
manner that is either appropriate or adequate. The Report of 
this Commission concluded by recommending a series of reforms 
which will attack, not the effects, but the causes of destitution. 

These causes have been found to consist in the main (1) of 
an alarming measure of mental defect; (2) of industrial inefii- 
ciency resulting both from the lack of appropriate training of boys 
and girls, and from the ill effects of casual occupation in after 
life; (3) of unemployment, sickness, and invalidity, against the 
risks of which the wage-earner of to-day has frequently no 
sufficient opportunity of making provision; and (4) of the 
increasing presence in our large industrial centres of a class that 
manifests to a serious extent defects of discipline and a lack of 
family and social responsibility. 

The proposals of the majority of the Poor Law Commission thus 
stand for much more than a simple revision of the existing 
machinery for the dispensation of relief. They embody a twofold 
purpose :—(1) To render the social and industrial conditions of 
certain branches of labour more compatible with the maintenance 
of an efficient and independent life, and (2) so to revise adminis- 
tration or relief proper as to make its whole purpose subservient 
to the ideal of restoration to independence. 

The last aim can be fulfilled only by an administration which 
does not tempt the poor to become dependent by fostering the 
expectation of an increasing maintenance by the State. But this 
in no sense involves tke refusal of relief. On the contrary, it 
involves only the giving of relief with such knowledge that it 
will be effective in every case in calling out what is strongest 
and most helpful in the character of the person helped. To do 
this the relief must be adequate, appropriate, and above all 
fittingly administered. 

In the present tumult of counsels regarding the methods of 











social reform, it is of primary importance to hold firmly together | 
the two halves of this truth,—the urgent need for an improve- | 


ment in social conditions, and the equally imperative necessity of 
maintaining and strengthening those social influences which 
make for the growth of an energetic, self-reliant, and responsible 
people. It is to promote these two ends that this Association has 
been formed. Its objects are officially described as follows :— 
(1) To promote the reform of the Poor Law of which it is in 
urgent need; (2) to maintain that a single administration for 
public assistance is on all grounds better than a divided responsi- 
bility by departments ; and (3) to secure that all measures of 
reform should encourage independence and mutual aid rather than 
increasing dependence on the State. 

To carry out the work of the Association funds are urgently 
needed. May I appeal to all those who have these objects at heart 
to give us their support by donations and annual subscriptions, 
and thus do their best to ensure that when the Legislature does 
deal with these problems the changes made shall be in the direc- 
tion indicated? Subscriptions can be received either by the 
secretary to the Association, or by Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
440 Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrorGe Hamitton, President. 

5 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror,”’) 


Sir,—I beg to enclose a copy of our Annual Report. As you will 
see from it, we sent a larger number of children away than in any 





previous year, but unfortunately our income was not quite equal 
to our expenditure. This year our workers are anxious to send 
more than ever, and the recent hot days make the need for a 
change all the more imperative. One cannot help feeling that it 
is only necessary for the public to know this for a ready support 
to be forthcoming. My Committee would therefore be deeply 
grateful to you if you could draw attention to our Report in your 
columns. Our annual meeting has been postponed till the second 
week in July on account of the death of his late Majesty King 
Edward VII.—I am, Sir, &e., Witrrip BLAKkIsToN, 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. Secretary. 


The Annual Report of this Fund is now in the hands of its 
subscribers. It tells of 43,582 children sent out of the London 
Streets for two weeks’ joy in the country, but after a time one 
realises there is more to be read. There is a principle and an ideal 
lying beyond all this—the hope of enlarging the outlook, of 
building the whole character of the child—and surely the mass of 
voluntary and detailed labour involved in London and in the 
country (for one only of the sixty-three Committees at work sent 





1,470 children away last year) is given because the workers are 
certain of the need of the children, and are conscious of the 
permanent result of their work. Having told the public the story 
of their work, the Council of the Fund quite confidently appeal 
for the necessarily increased income which must be forthcoming 
if the note of progress running through the Report is to be main- 
tained in 1910. The expenditure last year was £31,952, and the 
parents’ payments amounted to £9,957, which means that every 
10s. given by the public sends one child away. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE SONG OF THE SOU’-WESTER. 
THE sun was lost in a leaden sky, 
And the shore lay under our lee ; 
When a great Sou’- Wester hurricane high 
Came rollicking up the sea. 
He played with the fleet as a boy with boats 
Till out for the Downs we ran, 
And he Jaughed with the roar of a thousand throats 
At the militant ways of man: 
Oh! I am the enemy most of might, 
The other be who you please ! 
Gunner and guns may all be right 
Flags a-flying and armour tight, 
But I am the fellow you've first to fight 
The giant that swings the seas ! 





A dozen of middies were down below 
Chasing the X they love, 
While the table curtseyed long and slow, 
And the lamps were giddy above. 
The lesson was all of a ship and a shot, 
And some of it may have been true, 
3ut the word they heard and never forgot 
Was the word of the wind that blew: 
Oh! Iam the enemy most of might, &e. 


The Middy with luck is a Captain soon, 
With luck he may hear one day 
His own big guns a-humming the tune 
“'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay.” 
But wherever he goes, with friends or foes, 
And whatever may there befall, 
He'll hear for ever a voice he knows 
For ever defying them all: 
Oh! Iam the enemy most of might, &e. 
Henry NEWBOLT. 





a Sin a 
PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 
ALFRED DE MussetT in the elegiac stanzas on Malibran 
written in 1836 descants melodiously on the transitoriness 
of the singer's fame :— 
“le peintre et le poste 

Laissent, en expirant, d’immortels héritiers ; 

Jamais l’affreuse nuit ne les prend tout entiers: 

Recevant d’age en age une nouvelle vie, 

Ainsi s’en vont & Dieu les gloires d’autrefois ; 

Ainsi le vaste écho de la voix du génie 

Devient du genre humain l'universelle voix. 

Et de toi, morte hier, de toi, pauvre Marie, 

Au fond d’une chapelle il nous reste une croix! 

Une croix! et l’oubli, la nuit et le silence!” 
The great singers of the past, with very few exceptions, have 
served to illustrate the truth of his lament. “The unique, the 
incomparable Banti,” as Lord Mount-Edgeumbe called her, 
probably the greatest prima donna of the eighteenth century, 
who bequeathed her larynx to her native town, is now a 
veritable nominis umbra, and the redoubtable Catalani, the 
pioneer of the “star” system, only survives in one or two 
anecdotes. The case of Malibran, who died tragically at 
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twenty-eight, was sad enough, but there was a magic about 
her which has defied the doom prophesied by the poet. She 
had a fascinating personality, and she was not merely a singer ; 
she was a first-rate musician and a witty and delightful woman, 
whose whimsical talk is still preserved for us in the reminis- 
eences of the late M. Legouvé, while her amazing gifts of 
mimicry are chronicled in those of Moscheles. Now much the 
same qualities which won immortality for the radiant Malibran 
descended in an even richer abundance—as Malibran herself 
admitted—to her younger sister Pauline, who passed away 
last week. Born in 1821—the year of Napoleon’s death—she 
accompanied her parents to New York in 1825, and was with 
them when on their return journey from Mexico they were 
robbed of all their earnings, and Manuel Garcia had to sing 
for the delectation of his captors. In the next dozen years 
she travelled and studied to such good purpose that in 1838, 
when she made her début in Paris, she was mistress of five 
languages—Spanish, Italian, German, French, and English— 
an admirable pianist, and a clever draughtswoman. She was 
a pupil of Liszt, and studied counterpoint under Reicha,— 
fancy a prima donna in pre-Wagnerian days studying counter- 
point! Her first appearance in Paris was at the house of the 
Belgian Minister. The next was at a matinée given by Madame 
de Musset, at which she sang Felice Donzella by Dessauer, 
show airs by de Bériot and Costa, as well as boléros et ariettes. 
Alfred de Musset was enchanted by her singing and not less 
impressed by her intelligence. She talked “like an artist—and 
a Princess.” His brother Paul describes how he came back 
saying: “Lacharmante chose que le génie! Qu’on est heureux 
de vivre dans un temps oi il en existe encore et de le voir de 
prés!” The likeness to Malibran was so remarkable that he 
ealled her a revenant,* and when Mile. Garcia gave a public 
concert at the Thédtre de la Renaissance, he hailed the new 
star in a special article in the Revue des Deuw Mondes for 
January, 1839. Alfred de Musset is careful to state that he 
was no musician ; but he had an unerring instinct for quality, 
and his appreciation of “the sister of Ninette and the 
daughter of Don Juan” is a masterpiece of felicitous eulogy. 
Pauline Garcia was not beautiful, but he notes her extra- 
ordinarily expressive features, which changed not only with 
each song, but each phrase that she sang. ‘“ Elle posséde, en un 
mot, le grand secret des artistes; avant d’exprimer, elle sent. 
Ce n'est pas sa voix qu’elle écoute, c’est son cceur.” He notices 
also the absence of effort and consciousness about her singing. 
Whatever the music, “elle se livre 4 l’inspiration avec cette 
simplicité pleine d’aisance qui donne 4 tout un air de grandeur. 
Bien qu'elle ait fait de longues études, et que cette facilité 
cache une science profonde, il semble qu’elle soit comme les 
gens de qualité qui savent tout sans avoir jamais rien appris.” 
The article describes how on the day of Mile. Garcia's concert 
de Musset had seen Rachel—another débutante of 1838—in a 
cabriolet, and was irresistibly impelled to compare these 
two girls, the one so extraordinarily accomplished, the other 
who knew no more than how to read, yet united by the 
common dower of genius. Though they had never met they 
were none the less sisters, and he appeals to them, in prose, 
and finally in verse, to fulfil their true destiny and bring 
about that return to truth of which Art was then sorely 
in need :— 
“ Discutons nos travers, nos réves et nos goits, 
Comparons & loisir le moderne et l’antique, 
Et ferraillons sous ces drapeaux jaloux ; 
Quand nous serons au bout de notre rhétorique, 
Deux enfants nés d’hier en sauront plus que nous. 
O jeunes cours remplis d’antique poésie, 
Soyez les bienvenus, enfants aimés des dieux! 
Vous avez le méme age et le méme génie. 
La douce clarté soit bénie 
Que vous ramenez dans nos yeux! 


Obéissez sans crainte au dieu qui vous inspire. 
Ignorez, s’il se peut, que nous parlons de vous. 
Ces plaintes, ces accords, ces pleurs, ce frais sourire, 
Tous vos trésors, donnez-les-nous : 
Chantez, enfants, laissez-nous dire.” 


Alfred de Musset’s enthusiasm for these deux nobles enfants, as 
he called them, was no passing fancy, but founded on genuine 





* In 1837 or thereabouts, according to de Musset, a young English lady came 
to take a lesson from Lablache (who was lodging in the same house in London 
with Mile. Garcia and her mother) in the cavatina from Norma. Lablache 

ed to tell her how Malibran sang it, and just as his pupil was about 
begin, a voice was heard from the next room singing the identical air. The 
oar oy eee she recoguised Malibran’s voice, was overcome with fright, and 





admiration, and when Mlle. Garcia made her operatic début at 
the Théitre Italien in Rossini’s Otello next year, he devoted a 
second article in the Revue des Deux Mondes to the event. 
Meantime she had already appeared in the same opera jn 
London in the spring. Writing to Madame de Musset, she 
described how the audience had wished her to repeat Che 
smania and the “ Willow ” song, but that she had refused to 
interrupt the dramatic continuity of the opera,—an early but 
characteristic proof of her artistic conscience which greatly 
delighted de Musset. 


The history of Pauline Garcia’s subsequent relations with 
the Parisian public justified the misgivings expressed by 
de Musset in his second article. He doubted whether she 
would appeal to the stalls and boxes, and his doubts were 
well founded. Paul de Musset in the Life of his brother 
notes that the fashionable public failed to endorse the 
acclamations of genius and taste. Malibran’s sister sang 
in her own way and at the prompting of her own 
heart. She would have none of the vulgar cut-and-dried 
passports to applause which were alone recognised at the 
Théatre Italien. She followed a path diametrically opposed 
to that of routine, and despised the hackneyed “ effects” 
which the habitués looked forward to at certain places in her 
roles. On the other hand, her strokes of genius passed un- 
perceived. ‘Ina word, she was original. You had to under. 
stand her, and people did not understand her.” So it came 
about that, after singing with a steadily diminishing success 
in the Barbiere, Otello, and Cenerentola, she decided to seek 
her fortune elsewhere, and went abroad, to the bitter regret of 
de Musset, who had regarded her as one of the hierophants of 
the new era. That she should be neglected and forgotten in 
two years was one of the many bitter drops in the cup of general 
disillusionment which prompted him to say at the age of 
thirty-two that he had lived too long. Mlle. Garcia, already 
Madame Viardot, went to Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
England, and Paris was given up to “twenty years of 
shrieking, bad taste, and complete decadence, until one fine 
evening pure art, unaffected singing, and dramatic music 
were again revealed at the Théatre Lyrique. The sister of 
Malibran had reappeared in Gluck’s Orphée.” 

We have dwelt at length on this episode of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia’s life because it shows that in youth as in old age she 
displayed an unconventionality which endeared her to the elect, 
but perplexed the lovers of routine. ‘“ We shall always find,” 
wrote Berlioz, “a fair number of female singers, popular from 
their brilliant singing of brilliant trifies, and odious to the great 
masters because utterly incapable of properly interpreting 
them.” Berlioz in his wrath said that such prima donnas 
were monsters; but Madame Viardot’s performance in 
Orpheus not only satisfied but enthralled that exacting and 
fastidious critic. By birth a Spaniard, she became a great 
international figure in the Republic of Art. Wherever she 
went the “intellectuals” and artists rendered her homage. 
We have read the tribute of de Musset, a Frenchman of 
genius, and Théophile Gautier was hardly less enthusiastic. 
It is generally admitted that George Sand’s “ Consuelo” was a 
free portrait of Pauline Viardot-Garcia, and Michelet acknow- 
ledges her goodness of heart in the following rhapsodical 
passage :—“ Le jour ou le monde plus sage rendra le sacerdoce 
aux femmes, commes elles l’eurent dans I’antiquité, qui 
s'étonnerait de voir marcher 4 la téte des pompes nationales 
la bonne, la charitable, la sainte Garcia-Viardot ?” Her most 
intimate friend was the great Russian novelist Tourguenieff, 
a supreme literary artist. Schumann dedicated his Lieder- 
kreis to her, and Brahms composed a choral serenade in 
honour of her birthday, when she was living at Baden-Baden 
in the “ sixties,” and conducted it outside her villa in the 
Lichtenthaler Allée early in the morning. The mention of 
Brahms reminds one of another abnormal trait in Madame 
Viardot,—abnormal, that is, in a prima donna. She was not 
only abreast of her time, but positively ahead of it. Brand- 
new music never frightened her, but was sure of a sympathetic 
hearing. From the days when as achild of ten she used to try 
over Schubert’s songs with Nourrit down to the endof her career, 
she consistently befriended and encouraged young composers. 
Long after her retirement from the stage she took part in the 
first public performance, at Jena, of Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody 
and in 1871 sang some of his duets with Stockhausen in London. 
Santley in his reminiscences—Student and Singer—after 
speaking of the great artists who towered over the rest, places 
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her above all other female singers. She and Ronconi were 


the Mount Everest and Aconcagua of his musical mountain 
range. “No woman in my day has ever approached her as 
a dramatic singer; she was perfect, as far as it is possible 
to attain perfection, both as vocalist and actress.” It only 
remains to be added that Madame Viardot was excluded from 
the pages of the Biographie Universelle des Musiciens of Fétis 
until the publication of the supplement edited by M. Arthur 
Pougin in 1878, and then she is described as a cantatrice 
francaise, presumably because she was born in Paris. As a 
matter of fact, she was a Spanish singer, trained in the 
Italian school, and married to a Frenchman, who by prefer- 
ence made her home in Germany until she was obliged to 
jeave after the war of 1870-71. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY.* 

Ir is a fascinating prospect that Lord William Cecil discusses 
in this book,—nothing less than the possibility that China in 
assuming Western civilisation may adopt the Christian faith 
as an integral part of that civilisation. We do not say that 
he is sanguine; on the contrary, he is distinctly guarded in 
his statements; but he dves definitely believe that such a 
wonderful thing might happen. Imagine a quarter of the 
earth’s population added to Christendom! In a numerical 
sense it would be a far greater event than the conversion 
of the Roman Empire, though it might not compare in 
significance with the declaration of Constantine. 

Our readers may remember the wise resolution of a Chinese 
Missionary Conference—a truly Christian compromise—which 
encouraged the idea of subordinating the differences of the 
warring sects to the common end of proving to the Chinese 
that Christendom is essentially united in its aims. Disunion 
in the face of so critical a body of observers as the Chinese 
literati is bound to mean, if not disaster, at least a mere partial 
success. And something much better than that waits on the 
efforts of Christians. Lord William and Lady Florence 
Cecil have made two journeys to China in recent times. The 
first was to attend the Shanghai Conference, the second 
to inquire into the feasibility of establishing a Western 
University. For the latter purpose it was necessary to 
consult both the missionaries and the Chinese Government 
itself, This book is published largely to advance the 
University scheme, and we heartily wish it success. 

We must not dwell on Lord William Cecil’s sketch of the 
rapid changes in China of to-day which have arisen chiefly 
out of the active humiliation produced by the proof that 
China was physically at the mercy of several despised nations. 
The sketch is readable, if not very profound. Let us get on 
to the practical question of planting Christianity. 

At Nanking Lord William Cecil had an extremely interest- 
ing discussion with the Viceroy and some learned Chinese 
officials. The philosophy and the debating power characteristic 
of highly educated Chinese were arrayed against him :— 

“We discussed Confucianism first. I set the ball rolling by 
asking what was meant by the phrase ‘superior man.’ The 
position was a pleasant one; I was there to be instructed, and 
could therefore ask as many questions as I chose. The ‘ superior 
man’ is a translation of a phrase in the Chinese classics which 
perhaps might be better translated ‘ideal man’; at least so I 
gathered from these gentlemen; and that in the works of 
Confucius and Mencius his qualities are fully described. With 
great joy the whole party fell upon the question, and next minute 
they were engaged in a courteous polemic as to how exactly they 
should describe the ‘superior man,’ and the answer came that he 
must be a conscientious man, a man very true to himself, charit- 
able, just and truthful. When they were pressed as to whether 
wealth was at all necessary to the ‘ideal man,’ they indignantly 
repudiated the suggestion ; the ‘superior man’ might equally be 
a beggar sitting by the roadside or a Viceroy sitting in his palace. 

t was more interesting when they were asked whether he need be 
a learned man. There was some doubt and hesitation in the 
answers ; the doctors again consulted with one another, and the 
answer came, ‘No, learning was not at all necessary.’ I asked 
whether the ‘ideal man’ might be a non-Chinaman, and it was 
held that he might belong to any race. But the next question 
was far more difficult for them to answer. Nothing that they had 
said prevented the ‘superior man’ being a Christian ; a Christian 
might be true and conscientious and charitable. I quoted the case 
of a foreign doctor living in their city, and asked how he failed to 
come within their definition of the ‘superior man,’ but the Hanlin 
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scholars could not agree; no Christian, in their opinion, could 
be a ‘superior man.’ But my interpreter added that he himself 
did not endorse this; to his mind any man who fulfilled the 
requirements should be classed as a ‘superior man.’” 

Lord William Cecil had the advantage of having been coached 
beforehand by Dr. Ross of Mukden. He changed the subject 
to the question whether Confucius believed in God, and both 
sides agreed that there was reason to suppose that he did. 
Next came Buddhism :— 

“It was obvious from the jocose and pleasant way the matter 

was treated, that this was very different ground to the philosophy 
of Confucius. Then, though everybody was courteous, everybody 
was keenly and seriously interested, but Buddhism was regarded 
as a most amusing topic; I was assured that only a few women 
believed in it, and that none of those in the room gave it the 
slightest credence.” 
Lord William Cecil’s doubts as to the information they gave 
him about the Dalai Lama were well founded. The late 
Dalai Lama did not go to Peking to find out whether he was 
the true reincarnation of the preceding Lama. He was simply 
gratifying a passion for leaving his capital. The question of 
reincarnation is always settled by the lottery presided over 
by the Chinese ambans at Lhasa. 

Lord William Cecil nowhere met opposition to Christianity, 
and he believes it to be, next to the nationalist movement, 
already the greatest influence in the reconstruction of China. 
He is unquestionably right in saying that the adoption of the 
whole of Western civilisation without Christianity would be 
a disaster. We know only too well what is the result of non- 
religious Western education in India. The old faiths as 
guides to conduct have been shattered, and nothing has taken 
their place. Of course there are many difficulties in the way 
of the complete acceptance of Christianity in China; it 
clashes with immemorial customs which one could hardly 
hope to eradicate for generations, if at all. Ancestor-worship 
is capable, however, we should think, of a Christian applica- 
tion. It is not a long step, nor does it require a violent 
revulsion of thought to pass from that to the Christian 
“Communion of Saints.” Here is another curious difficulty: 

“ All teachers and pupils in a Government school are required 
on the Emperor’s birthday to bow down or kow-tow to the tablet 
of Confucius, Missionaries hold that such action is not consistent 
with the Christian faith, and therefore the mission school is very 
loath to send its Christian pupils on to the Government Univer- 
sity. It must, however, be stated that several Chinese scholars, 
including a Christian, have indignantly denied that the kow- 
towing to the tablet of Confucius implies anything more than the 
respect due to the greatest thinker that China ever possessed.” 
We think there is something to be said for the argument of 
the Chinese scholars. It depends upon the spirit in which 
the bowing is performed. If Christians were required to 
worship the tablet, they of course could not consent. But if 
it were perfectly well understood that they bowed to it as 
Christians salute their national flag, or as Members of the 
British House of Commons bow to the Speaker, we cannot 
see that any harm at all would be done. 

Chinese writing, again, is an appalling handicap to all 
education. For years pupils learn the names of the symbols 
by rote, and some leave off before they have arrived at the 
stage of applying the meanings to them,—in other words, 
before they have learnt to read and write. Some missionaries, 
we believe, have introduced the Roman characters in Chinese 
with marked success. 

Lord William Cecil is particularly shrewd in his argument 
that the accretions of any one Christian sect do not mean a 
loss, but in every sense a gain, to the other Communions. 
Christianity, in whatever form, is like capital, and produces 
employment among missionaries all round. He is noticeably 
generous, indeed, to every kind of Christian enterprise. We 
would call attention, further, to his sensible remarks on the 
futility of disregarding the advantages of Chinese architec- 
ture in building churches and mission-houses. The Chinese 
have not evolved their architecture without learning the 
lessons of their climate. The British Legation chapel at 
Peking is of Chinese architecture, and very appropriate and 
pleasing it is. If Christianity is to flourish in China, it must 
be by the establishment of a Chinese Church in every sense 
of the phrase. The author well says :— 

“China and Japan will, if they are conquered by Christianity, 
be neither Protestant nor Catholic any more than we are Nestorian 
or Eutychian. Their divisions, their dangers, their struggles will 
arise from a wholly different set of circumstances. I fear the 
dangers will come from an effort to incorporate Buddhism and 
Christianity in one religion. This is all the more probable as it 
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has doubtless happened before. Nestorianism and Buddhism are 
the probable parents of the present Chinese Lamaism. It is, how- 
ever, not given for us to see into the future, but we can look back 
into the past, and we can see that our predecessors in the faith 
nearly invariably made the mistake of supposing that the old 
dangers were going to recur, and of therefore depending on the 
old measures of defence. The future Church in the Far East 
must fight her own battles. She must solve her own problems. 
All we can do is to hand over to her the truth in all its fulness, 
and teach her to look for divine guidance, to forget such words as 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, and Anglican; to 
learn merely the word ‘Christian’ and the word ‘ Love.’” 





ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST.* 


THE most novel feature in Professor Oman’s narrative is the 
space he gives to the Roman occupation. In these five 
chapters he has had the aid of “an unrivalled specialist,” 
Professor Haverfield, from whose Reports to the Archaeo- 
logical Societies of Cumberland and Northumberland “ prac- 
tically all the conclusions as to the walls of Hadrian and 
Severus are drawn.” It is only in the third chapter, however, 
that we get to Caesar. What is known of prehistoric Britain 
and of the Celtic migration is brought together in the first 
two chapters. Professor Oman, indeed, rightly holds that the 
“ successive rises and fallings in level,” or the “alternations 
between a glacial and tropical climate,” of a great European 
continent “not yet cut up by the existence of the North Sea 
or the Channel are not British history.” Even at 
this period there are traces of Palaeolithic man, but in his 
time Britain was not yet an island. There were no Straits 
of Dover, and the Thames meandered over a marshy plain 
which is now the North Sea “to join the lower course 
of a greater Rhine which discharged itself into the distant 
Arctic Ocean.” That he had nothing but the simplest stone 
implements, that he shared the land to which he had drifted 
with the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
and the lion, and that he lived by hunting and fishing, make 
up the main part of what is known about him. Between him 
and Neolithic man “there seems to be, in Britain at least, 
a distinct break.” Whether this interval covered hundreds 
or thousands of years we do not yet know. All that can be 
said is that the traces of Neolithic man are first found in an 
island with an outline, a climate, and a fauna not very 
different from those which we ourselves know. Once here 
Neolithic man stayed long. His earliest implements were 
not much beyond those of the Palaeolithic people; but 
later on, thongh the material is still stone, they are made 
with great skill, wonderful symmetry, and an _ evident 
regard to ornament. In the end, however, he was displaced 
by the men of the Bronze Age. With them begins the 
cultivation of grain, weaving of stuffs for clothing, and the 
erection of great circles of standing stones designed in the 
first instance as sepulchral monuments. The Iron Age 
followed, and with it came the “three Celtic waves of popula- 
tion, the Goidels, the Celts proper, and the Belgae,” inhabiting 
respectively the Scottish Highlands, Central England and 
Wales, and the South Coast from Somersetshire to Kent and 
the Valley of the Thames. 

Caesar's two expeditions, thanks to the revolt of Vercinge- 
torix, left the Britons still free. Butafreedom enjoyed in the 
close neighbourhood of the Roman was very different from 
freedom as they had known it before the invasion. The 
revolt of Vercingetorix had saved them by occupying Caesar's 
whole attention; but its suppression had converted “a 
weltering mass of Belgic and other tribes” into an orderly 
Roman province. The traders who came over were Roman 
subjects, and “the merchant question was to the Roman 
Government what the missionary question is to the British 
Government of to-day.” The exiles who now fled from Gaul 
to Britain were rebels against the Roman Empire. “ Young 
Gauls who crossed the Channel to study in the schools of the 
British Druids were equally Roman subjects engaged in keep- 
ing up a superstition on which the Imperial authorities did 
not look with a favourable eye.” With all these points 
of connexion, the wonder is that the landing of Aulus 
Plautius should be separated from the departure of 
Caesar by nearly a century. The second invading army— 
four legions with auxiliaries—“ probably counted over 30,000 
men, or about one-eighth of the entire regular Roman 
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is 
forces.” The moving of four legions was no easy matter. 
Ever since the time of Augustus each legion was a com. 
munity in itself, planted in a permanent station with its 
dependents “dwelling close by the camp in their huts 
(cannabae) and many time-expired veterans settled on allot. 
ments in the surrounding countryside.” It was only after 
murmurs which almost ended in mutiny that the legions 
consented to march. The news of their discontent had 
possibly given the Britons a false security; at all events, on 
the landing of the troops they retreated into the Weald and 
allowed the Romans to march unopposed to the tidal reaches 
of the Medway somewhere near Rochester. At the crossing 
of the river, and again at the crossing of the Thames near 
London, there was severe fighting, which was renewed when 
the Emperor Claudius came with the reserves and advanced on 
Camulodunum (Colchester),—Cymbeline’s capital. This third 
battle had decisive results. Caractacus, Cymbeline’s sur. 
viving son, fled into the West. The tribes of South-Eastern 
Britain laid down their arms, and a province of Britain was 
created with Camulodunum as its capital. Of this, after the 
departure of Claudius, Aulus Plautius remained in command 
for four years. By successive conquests he established a 
military frontier stretching from the Wash to Bridgewater 
Bay, the lead mines of Mendip being regularly worked for 
the Roman Government as early as A.D. 49. All this work 
was done by the Second Legion, which had its permanent 
station first on the left bank of the Lower Severn and after. 
wards at Caerleon upon Usk. Of the other three legions, the 
Twentieth probably garrisoned Camulodunum, and the Ninth 
Leicester. Of the position of the Fourteenth Legion nothing 
has been ascertained. 

Passing over the conquests of Agricola—of which, after his 
departure, nothing remained north of the Tees and More. 
cambe Bay—we come to the second century. Professor 
Haverfield has brought together all the material derived from 
excavation in his paper on the “ Romanisation of Roman 
Britain” in the Proceedings of the British Academy for 1907 :— 

“Celtic art,” says Professor Oman, “ had a peculiar character of 
its own, which it is impossible to mistake, and countless British 
finds bear witness to the fact that it was alive and flourishing 
when Claudius crossed the Channel. But it could not stand 
against the world culture of the Romans, The Briton preferred 
the classical type when it was presented to him, even in inferior 
and second-hand examples, to bis own ancestral work, just as the 
native artisan of India to-day is prone to cast away the time- 
honoured patterns of the East and to copy the most commonplace 
European models. On the whole it is true to say that from the 
second century onward there was hardly any Celto-Roman art in 
Britain, but only Provincial Roman art.” 


The so-called Castor ware of the East Midlands, and the 
pottery of the New Forest, are merely “survivals of an 
isolated sort in an ocean of commonplace work directly 
borrowed from the conquering race.” The British religion 
became in the main a worship of the ordinary gods of the 
Roman world,—specially of the divinity of the Emperor, 
though “we find all through the second century dedications 
to forgotten powers,” and to strange divinities brought 
with them by merchants and soldiers from every land. 
Of the political organisation of Britain, outside the few 
towns which had been granted the rights of a colony or a 
municipium, nothing was known till 1903. In that year a 
monument was discovered at Caerwent with an inscription in 
honour of an ex-Governor put up by the Senate of “the 
community of the State of the Silures.” If a South Welsh 
tribe “in one of the remoter corners of the land had a 
regular canton and Senate, and were organised into a 
‘civitas,’ we cannot doubt that all the other regions of the 
South were governed by similar institutions.” 

In the North the work of Romanisation had still to be 
done, and in 120, two years after his accession, Hadrian 
himself crossed to Britain, bringing with him, it seems, 
four fresh legions. This large reinforcement had been 
rendered necessary by a revolt of the Brigantes, involving 
seemingly the extermination of the Ninth Legion, which 
was in garrison at York. When this outbreak had been 
suppressed, Hadrian’s policy resolved itself into the erection 
of a turf wall, with fortresses at frequent intervals, from 
Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway. The 
building of this wall was largely the work of the legions, but 
it was garrisoned by the auxiliary cohorts :— 


“ Many of these units first placed on the Wall by Hadrian seem 
to have retained their position there for a century, some for two 
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By this time a very great change had taken 


ries or more. - ; Ae 
~~ the character of the Roman army in Britain. The 
P ere no longer levied as they formerly had been in 


jegionaries wi 


We get a decided commencement of local recruiting, of 


y. : 
ie telling off of the conscripts of each province to the legions 
quartered in or near it.” 


In another way the legions 

«hecame largely Britonised: an enormous proportion of recruits 
in the second and following centuries were provided from 
the legions themselves, by children born in the camp who 
took up their father’s profession. _And as the legionary almost 
invariably married ® provincial wife from the district in which 
he was quartered, his sons were semi-British. There was a 
danger therefore that the legions would grow ‘ particularist’ and 
think of themselves as provincials rather than Komans.... . . 
This simple fact was at the bottom of all the civil wars of the 
third century.” 

Each local pretender to the Empire had a local army to rely 
on, To the same cause must be traced the “very debauch of 
disorder and military mutiny” in which the Roman power in 
Britain came to an end. Stilicho had done his utmost to 
save the Empire, “but he bad done nothing of late for 
Britain, and this was evidently resented. In the autumn of 
406 the troops in Britain saluted one Marcus as Emperor.” He 
was murdered almost at once, and a certain Gratianus who 
followed him fared no better. His successor did at least succeed 
“in keeping alive for more than three years after his election” 
407-11), but in the end he was captured at Arles, taken to 
Ravenna, and executed. When he was gone there was no 
new rebel Caesar to take his place, and “from the obscure 
revolution that followed the Edict of Honorius which bade the 
British communities ‘ defend themselves’ till the end of the 
sixth century, we are left wandering in a twilight of history 
without any certain guide.” 

We have confined ourselves to the first two of the five 
books that make up Professor Oman’s volume because they 
deal with a period of English history which has received less 
perhaps than its due share of attention. The history of 
England is something more than the bistory of the English, 
though the latter is incomparably its most important 
element. But the handling of the Anglo-Saxon and Danish 
periods is equally excellent, and we would call particular 
attention to the sketch of Dunstan's career and character, 
and to the closely reasoned argument in support of the 
contention that the Norman Conquest was not the blessing to 
England that historians have commonly considered it. 


THE NAVY OF VENICE* 
Is this handsome and well-illustrated volume Madame Wiel 
has told the story “of the important part [the Venetian] 
Navy played for more than a thousand years in developing 
the individuality of the Republic”; and in doing so has 
embodied results of laborious research into records of the 
types of ships and methods of naval administration employed 
by that great maritime Power. It is true, no doubt, that 
every historian of the Republic has necessarily recognised the 
paramount influence which sea power exercised upon the 
development of Venetian dominion and commerce ; but it is 
equally true, as remarked by Madame Wiel, that “no work 
dealing with the subject has yet been written” on the 
lines which she has adopted. Writers on the history of 
naval architecture naturally have had much to say about 
Venetian ships, and the influence which Italian shipbuilding 
exercised upon naval construction generally, and especially 
upon warship design. Their treatment of the subject, how- 
ever, has been mainly technical, and has had little to do with 
the exploits of Venetian fleets. Madame Wiel confesses that 
she does “not belong to the ranks of the experts and 
specialists”; and, being destitute of technical equipment, 
throughout her descriptions of Venetian ships and naval 
events she fortunately employs language which the general 
reader can understand. The authoress regards it “as a strange 
and curious fact” that the method of treatment chosen by her 
should never have been followed by preceding writers, and 
“stranger still” “that it should be handled for the first time 


> 


by a woman and a foreigner.” The general reader need not 


complain, however; because the descriptions given of “ vessels 
most in use in the Venetian Navy and the exploits in which 
they gained renown” will be found perfectly intelligible by 
him even if he has no technical knowledge. Descriptions of 
ships are interwoven by Madame Wiel with narratives in 
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which the qualities and deeds of Venetian seamen, and the 
leading incidents and operations in the naval wars of the 
Republic, are depicted in simple yet charming fashion, and 
the book is eminently readable. 
The rulers and people of the Republic never failed to 
recognise the fact that its greatness and prosperity depended 
primarily upon supremacy at sea; nor did they cease to make 
adequate financial provision, and to give the personal service 
requisite to maintaining that supremacy, until “the wealth 
und luxury in Venice undermined the simplicity and vigour 
of her citizens.” Madame Wiel makes the illustration of 
this fatal change of attitude one of the many purposes of her 
book ; and although the moral is not pointed, she doubtless 
had in view the application of that principle to existing 
circumstances, Fortunately, citizens of the British Empire 
remain alive to the fact that its existence depends upon the 
maintenance of sea supremacy; and they unitedly demand 
that the necessary steps shall be taken to meet the strenuous 
competition of foreign Powers. Their resolve cannot but be 
strengthened when the story is read of the great series of 
contests for supremacy in the Mediterranean in which Venice 
was engaged for centuries, and in which the Republic proved 
triumphant—although many times hard pressed—so long as 
the spirit and energy of her people remained unbroken. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the colonies and dependencies of 
Venice played their part in the provision of naval forces, both 
as regards ships and men. Their assistance in many critical 
circumstances turned the tide in favour of the Republic and 
ensured victory. Here again lessons are to be learned by 
ourselves, One of the most important of these lessons is that 
all parts of the Venetian Fleet were placed under the control 
of a central authority, which directed its operations during 
war, and settled types of vessels and methods of training 
during peace ; although the cost of constructing and maintain- 
ing the various sections of the Navy was met by individual 
possessions or territories of the Republic. 
All classes of Venetians were interested in and contri- 
buted to the Navy, but for a long period the fighting force 
was not sharply divided from mercantile vessels as it has 
become in modern times. This statement, of course, applies 
to all maritime countries, and up to Tudor times the distinc- 
tion between ships of the Royal Navy and mercantile vessels 
was not great, the former being supplemented by the latter 
in time of war, and Royal ships being lent and used for 
mercantile adventure in time of peace. In the third chapter 
of her book, and in a mest valuable appendix, Madame Wiel 
has brought together a wealth of information respecting the 
warships of Venice, and the various types of vessels in use 
from the fifth century to the fall of the Republic. A biblio- 
graphy of documents and works laid under contribution by 
Madame Wiel will also be found of much value by those 
interested in the history of naval architecture. It is impossible 
in this notice to do more than note a few of the more 
important details. Early in the fourteenth century the 
largest war-galleys were about a hundred and twenty feet 
long and sixteen feet wide, propelled by a hundred and 
twenty to a hundred and eighty oars, or in a few cases 
hundred oars; the cost of maintenance was 
at 15,000 florins a month. These vessels 
were used as training-ships for young patricians, who 
began their service at the age of ten to thirteen ; 
and from their ranks, by a process of gradual selec- 
tion, the highest offices in the Navy, afloat and ashore, 
were filled. The largest mercantile galleys were about a 
hundred and fifteen feet long, and were propelled by a 
hundred oars. Two centuries later the Senate decreed that 
agaleazza da mercanzia should be a hundred and thirty-three 
feet in length, twenty-three feet wide, and nine feet deep. 
The carrying capacity of such a ship was about five hundred 
tons. At the same period the Venetian trireme was a hundred 
and thirty-three feet long, and carried a hundred and eighty 
rowers, besides certain auxiliary sail-power. In the year 1600 
a galeone of an extraordinary size was built with a crew of 
over a hundred men, and was armed with eighty guns mostly 
of small calibre. The Venetian galeone usually had two or three 
decks, and depended chiefly on sails for propulsion, having 
three masts and a bowsprit. At this date a large warship 
cost the Republic about 120,000 ducats (nearly £15,000), 
and its upkeep for war cost about 26,000 ducats. In the 
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* The Navy of Venice. By Alethea Wiel. London: John Murray. [15s, net.] 


earlier days of the Republic the rowers in the galleys 
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were free Venetians who received wages, and the post 
was regarded as honourable. Slaves took the place of 
Venetians about the middle of the sixteenth century, and the 
consequences were disastrous in the opinion of many 
authorities. Madame Wiel says on this point :—“ It has been 
even said that one of the chief causes of the decadence of 
Venice may be traced to the time when she committed to 
foreigners and hirelings the work once set apart for her own 
sons.” Personal service of the State by its free citizens is a 
necessity as well as a duty, and the lesson must be laid to 
heart. The extent to which personal service was carried in 
Venice at the beginning of the fifteenth century is indicated 
by the statement that when the total population of the city 
was a hundred and ninety thousand, nearly a third of the 
male citizens were seamen. 

Readers who know Venice will follow with great interest 
the account given by Madame Wiel of the Arsenal, which 
many of them will have visited. Founded in 1104, it was one 
of the greatest and most jealously guarded institutions of 
the Republic. In the course of eight hundred years it has 
undergone many changes, but in many of its principal 
features there remains evidence of the skill and foresight of 
its founders, and the magnificent scale on which it was laid 
out. Since Italian unity has been realised the Arsenal has 
been used for the national Navy, important modern warships 
have been built there, and in the docks originally designed 
for Venetian galleys torpedo vessels and destroyers have 
found shelter. 

Madame Wiel gives most interesting particulars of the 
famous Venetian shipbuilders of the past, to whom, with 
their Genoese rivals, the Tudor Monarchs turned for assist- 
ance when the formation of a Royal Navy was begun. Just 
as the Petts were hereditary master shipwrights in England, 
so the Bressans and other families were successively head 
designers and naval constructors in Venice. To this day 
Italian naval architects and engineers hold a leading position 
in the warship-building of the world, and maintain the great 
national tradition of originality and boldness in design, 
although the fact may not be generally known. 

The foregoing notes indicate but a few out of a multitude 
of interesting passages in this book. It is a treasury of 
information on the subjects with which it is intended to deal, 
an epitome of the naval history of Venice, and remarkably 
suggestive and valuable in its bearing upon current events, 
although, as we have said, Madame Wiel does not directly 
allude to existing circumstances or our future outlook. It 
will appeal to many classes of readers, and be valued by all 
who take an interest in naval affairs. Making no pretence 
to be a treatise on the influence of sea power on world- 
history, and standing quite apart from works like those of 
Mahan, Colomb, and Corbett, the book constitutes a valuable 
contribution to naval literature. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 

THE preface to one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays is wittily 
headed “ First Aid to Critics.” This is what all prefaces may 
be, and what the humble-minded reviewer hopes to find them. 
Mr. Bond’s book on Westminster Abbey is introduced to the 
public by a preface which removes all doubt as to why it was 
written and what place it is intended to fill. “The present 
volume,” he says, “may be regarded as an attempt to do on 
a small scale what was done by Mr. Brayley in two large 
quarto volumes, but with the addition of information drawn 
from special monographs and documentary evidence.” Also 
“the book aims, to a large extent, at describing the general 
arrangements and purposes of the English Churches in 
general, except those which are purely parochial.” Nor is 
this all. Mr. Bond avows a further intention “to get at the 
fundamentals of the design” of the great building which he 
describes, and, again, to prove that “Religion, and that 
in a very special sense, was the‘mainspring of Gothic 
Architecture.” 

If all these aspirations are ambitious, none is more so than 
the first. Brayley and Neale’s “two large quarto volumes” 
are typical examples of the antiquarian literature of their 
day; massive, scholarly, temperate writing of a kind which 
aow is neither forthcoming nor in demand. Ninety-two 
years have passed since the book was published, ninety-two 
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years of unparalleled exertion in historic research, and it is 


not yet obsolete. With such a model before him, an autho, 
who covets for his work a like endurance must fashion it 
from like material, eschewing ephemeral opinion and choog; 
solid fact, the truth of which cannot abate with time. This, 
in the main, Mr. Bond has done. The second half of his 
book, which takes the form of a “ Visitor’s Guide” to West. 
minster Abbey, is commendable for its accuracy and dis. 
cretion. Nor is it the worse for the Ruskinian intolerancg 
that condemns Lady Niyitingale’s monument as “the most 
abominable in the Abbey.” Such criticism is sufficiently out 
of date to have become rather pleasing and rococo. Besides, 
it is probably very sincere. An apologist for Roubiliae, 
Rysbrach, and Scheemackers is badly needed, but it would 
be absurd to expect to find one in an enthusiast for 
mediaeval art. 

The rest of the book is more embarrassing to the reviewer. 
When Mr. Bond deals with “ principles of design” he appears 
remarkably sure of himself, and it is a delicate matter to 
suggest that this confidence is misplaced. Nevertheless, for 
candour’s sake, the suggestion must be made. Save for his 
peculiarly dogmatic method of writing, there is no evidencs 
that Mr. Bond is entitled to theorise on architectural 
aesthetics, and considerable evidence that he is not. It js 
one thing to know a very great deal about what Gothic 
builders did, and another to know why they did it. And Mr, 
Bond, while possessing an unusual knowledge of mediaeval 
achievements, is not fortunate when he quits description for 
analysis. In fact, it is safe to say that no design ever was, or 
ever could be, conceived and developed in the manner that he 
attributes to the architects of Westminster. 

To take an example, we are asked to believe that the 
dimensions of the Abbey were exactly regulated by hard. 
and-fast requirements in the smallest details :— 

“Can we see why it [the Church] is precisely so long, 511 feet; 
so high, 100 feet; so broad, 35 feet? The length presents no 
difficulty ; we have seen above that a nave for the laity, a monks’ 
chapel of six compartments, an ambulatory, and a Lady Chapel 
long enough to contain 64 stalls and an altar had to be provided; 
certainly they could not be compressed into less than 511 feet; on 
the other hand, to make the church a single foot longer would 
have meant unnecessary expense and waste.” 

This either means that the average bulk of a monk was com- 
puted to an inch, or it means nothing. Judging by analogy 
from the arguments that follow, the second alternative is the 
more likely. For we are told next that such considerations as 
“ fireproofing, abutment, drainage, lighting and, lastly, artistic 
feeling” controlled the height of the interior, and that all 
these surprisingly varied causes concurred in a good round 
number, 100 feet. The breadth was settled with the 
greatest nicety by considerations of ritual, and the whole 
design determined itself so conveniently that there really was 
hardly anything left for the architect to do. But—and herein 
is the wonder of the thing—the monks’ requirements fitted the 
predilections of the architect in the happiest way. The height 
which “ fireproofing, abutment, drainage, lighting and, lastly, 
artistic feeling” forced upon him happened to bear the ratio 
of three to one to the breadth necessary for the monks and 
their processions. And apparently that was the ratio upon 
which the architect had set his heart from the first. 

There are a great many pages of this sort of thing, for the 
most part neither better nor worse than the example selected 
for quotation. Mr. Bond appears to regard architectural 
design as an art so straitened by abstract rule on the one 
hand, and so tightly bound to utilitarian considerations on the 
other, that an accidental coincidence of these two forces would 
seem an essential condition of its existence. After laying 
down the axiom that “an interior or an exterior of three 
stories is more satisfactory than one of any other number,” 4 
rule that taken literally exalts St. George’s Hospital above 
the Parthenon, he explains the reason of this to be that “ we 
can compare the factors of the combination without mental 
stress, which cannot be done if the elevation is one of more 
than three stories.” The mental stress produced in Mr. Bond 
by the contemplation of such four-storied buildings as the 
Guadagni Palace may be severe, but it is in no way commen- 
surable with that produced in the critic by this monstrous 
piece of empiricism. It is also stated that the transepts could 
not be narrower than the nave and the choir, because then 
“the crossing would not be square, and any central tower 
which might be erected above it would be oblong in plan, 





* Westminster Abbey. By Francis Bond, M.A., Hon, A.RB.LB.A., &c. 
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and twenty-four pages later, that “the crossing never had @ 
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central tower nor was ever meant to have one.” This contra- 
diction is confusing to the casual reader, and arises from Mr. 
Bond's habit of enforcing general principles in particular 
cases; in fact, it is seldom quite clear whether he is 
describing Westminster Abbey itself or the class of building 
which it typifies. Another formula dear to Henry IIL.’s 
architect was apparently that the nave arcade, triforium, and 
clerestory should measure one-half, one-sixth, and one-third 
respectively of the total height of the interior. Here again 
he was favoured by fortune, since two separate causes con- 
curred in making this proportion inevitable. Where the total 
height is less than three times the span, “ the result,” we are 
told, “is calamitous.” So that since needs of ritual demanded 
a breadth of thirty-five feet, the building had to be about a 
hundred feet high on that score alone (not to mention the 
demands of “fireproofing, abutment, drainage, lighting and, 
lastly, artistic feeling”). The height of the nave arcade was 
“ mainly conditioned by the great height of the north walk of 
the cloister,” and was determined thus at fifty feet. Now 
fifty feet is half the total height, and therefore fits in with the 
cherished formula. Fortune was kind indeed. 

Running through all these attempts to explain art by rule- 
of-thumb there is a very real enthusiasm and reverence for the 
art itself that is the author’s best apology. It is therefore 
surprising to find the exterior of the Abbey disparaged by one 
who loves the building so well :— 

“People admire exteriors like this,” he says contemptuously, 

“but if any plain, straightforward man had been asked three years 
ago to admire the new War Office, he would have said: ‘How can 
Iadmire it? I can’t see it, the scaffolding is still up.’ So it is 
with Westminster, the scaffolding is still up.” 
What the plain, straightforward man says of the new War 
Office, now that the kindly scaffolding is down, it is perhaps 
irrelevant to inquire; but if he be really plain and straight- 
forward, he will not share Mr. Bond’s distaste for such frank 
and energetic design as the buttresses of Westminster. 

Henry VII.’s Chapel is treated more tenderly than is usual 
at the present day; in fact, it is praised with enthusiasm. 
No mention is made of Wyatt’s complete rebuilding of the 
exterior, a “ restoration” of which the faithfulness may be 
doubted. The construction of the vault is explained clearly 
and correctly, and the descriptive passages altogether leave 
little to be desired. But when Mr. Bond states that Gothic 
art at the time was “not sinking into senile decay, as some 
have idly taught, but bursting forth, Phoenix like, into new 
life”; that “when the change of religion came, Gothic 
construction was on the verge of a totally new and startling 
development”; and when he bases these claims on the idea 
that Vertue taught “how, retaining vaults...... to 
dispense with the machinery of buttress, flying buttress, and 
pinnacle,” it is impossible to follow him. It cannot truly 
be said that the great pinnacled piers substitute the system 
of vertical for horizontal counterthrust, since their dimension 
from north to south would suffice for an ample buttress 
of the ordinary kind. In fact, they are rather buttresses 
encased in solid piers than piers serving instead of buttresses. 
Even if this were not so, flying buttresses could never have 
been dispensed with, unless the pillars of the nave arcade were 
to continue as cumbrous as those of Henry’s Chapel. And 
this would soon have become unbearable to a generation that 
sought lightness above everything. 

All this may seem bold criticism of an author who already 
has gained a considerable reputation in antiquarian matters,— 
a reputation almost justified by the low standard that prevails 
now inarchitectural writings. If Mr. Bond's admirable know- 
ledge were supplemented by an understanding of aesthetic 
principles, he might produce books of permanent value. His 
style is insufferably didactic, but this, after all, is a sur- 
mountable defect. Not so the attempts at fine writing, which 
nothing short of complete excision could chasten. To take 
an example, the last chapter in the first half of the book 
begins in this fushion:—“ And now our task is at an end. 
We have praised famous men and our fathers which begat us, 
we have recorded the piety of kings ...... the genius of 
architects...... They left a fair heritage in trust for those 
that were to come.” No amount of sincerity can save such 
passages from intolerable pretentiousness ; and when, later on, 
we read that “painting and gilding took the value out of 
carving, and paled themselves before jewelled glass pulsing 
and throbbing with liquid fire,” there is a perilous tinge of 
bathos as well. If Mr. Bond will leave this sort of thing to 














those who can do it, and will continue to illustrate his books 
as admirably as is his custom, he may do much useful work. 
In spite of many defects, Westminster Abbey is worth buying 
for the sake of the excellent “ Visitor's Guide” which it 
contains, and also for those chapters in which is clearly 
set forth the ancient use of the various parts of the building. 





PAN’S PIPE.* 


Mr. Brieut and Mr. Wilfred Mustard and the University of 
Chicago Press have done a real service to English literature 
by their reprint of Francis Sabie’s Pan's Pipe. Francis 
Sabie was the son of a Lichfield schoolmaster, and, when he 
came to write poetry, he wrote it in English hexameters. We 
cannot here go into the vexed question whether the English 
hexameter is or is not a form of metre to be encouraged and 
developed, but unquestionably, both from the literary and 
from the metrical points of view, the Elizabethan hexameters 
offer a fascinating field of study. To the ear and mind of 
the present writer the following account of English field- 
sports is full of quaint delight. Melibeus describes how his 
neighbour Alexis is altogether given up to the joys of a 
country life, joys chiefly of a sporting character :— 


“ Wholly in ioy he liu’d, what sportes, the cuntrey did affoord, 
What playes, what pastimes, those he vsde, al labor abhorring, 
Time brought choise of sports, each quarter sundry pleasures : 
In spring time when fields are greene, when euery bramble 
Looketh fresh, when euery bush with melodie soundeth, 

Of little birds rising, before bright Tytan appeared, 

Into the fieldes did he goe, which then faire Flora bedecked, 

With redolent blossoms, O how grateful to the sences 

Were th’ odorifferous smels which when Aurora to Phebus 

Gan to ope her gates, the fragrant flowers affoorded, 

O how to heare did he ioy the musicall harmony, which then 

Each little bird did make. He would go then with a spud staffe 

Vnto the leauie vvoods, the dens where Connies had hidden 

Their yong ones to seeke, to find yong birds he delighted: 

Greatly now did he ioy, the lightfooted hare to run after: 

With many yelping hounds, the swift-foot Deere by the forrest, 

To pursue with dogs, with an hauke to encounter a partridge : 

At this time the top, the tennis ball was a pastime : 

At this time no smal delight he toke in a foteball : 

When Ladie Ver had run her race, and Phebus ascending 

Vnto the highest, began to scortch vvith fiery glances 

Floras fruites, and Vers gay giftes, when Rie with a sickle 

Down to be cut began, and emptie barnes to be filled. 

Then to the Chrystall lake and siluer riuer of Alphus 

Vsde he to goe (Good Lord) how greatly to bath him he ioyed 

In his running stream, what pleasure companie meeting, 

Took he to sport on’s reedy banks : somtimes with an angle, 

And false shew of a bait glittering fish craftilie taken : 

Wold he twitch fré his waues, with nets oft times he deceu’d 
them ; 

Now by the mountaines high, and forrests leauy to gather 

Strawberies and Damasens no smal delight did he count it. 

But vvhy recite I to thee these sports, thou these mery pastimes 

Knowst wel ynough, thou knowst what ioies the cuntery 
yieldeth. 

Winter & autum brought not a few ripe apples in autum 

Peares and nuts to gather he vsde, all which he reserued, 

Winters want to releeue. When gloomie Winter appeared, 

When hoarie frosts did each thing nip, vvhen Isacles hanged 

On ech house, with milk-white snows when th’ earth was al hidden 

Forth vvith a fouler he vvas, to the vvelsprings & to the 
fountains 

And to the running lakes, vvhose euer mooueable vvaters 

Frost neuer alter could, there for the long-billed hernshue, 

And little Snype did he set snares, vvith tvvigs craftily limed, 

Pitfals novv for birds did he make, the musical Ovvsle, 

The little Robbin and the Thrush now greatlie bewayling, 

Winters want with doleful tunes did he strike with a stone-bow. 

Cardes and dice brought, now great sport, sitting by the fire, 

Bowles full of ale to quaffe off, ripe peares and mellowed apples 

To deuour, to cracke small nuts, now he counted a pleasure. 

But what need many words, least ouer tedious I should 

Vnto thee bee, many playes, and pastimes here I will omit: 

I will omit his gun, I will not — of his hand-bow : 

Which with a twanging string, he so many times hath bended 

But to be briefe, his life, his greatest toyle was a pleasure.” 

If our readers find the verse “crusty” and difficult at first, 
we suggest that they should read it aloud. If this precess is 
persisted in for five or six lines, they will soon be found to 
have a very pretty lilt of their own. No doubt metrical 
experts will shake their heads over the high percentage of 
dactyls, and will summarily reject a good many of the 
spondees. Nevertheless there is undoubtedly a great deal of 
unrefined gold in the poem. For ourselves, we specially like 
the idea of encountering a partridge with a hawk. 








* Pan's Pipe. By Francis Sabie. 1595. Republished, with an Introduction, 
by James Wilson Bright and Wilfred Pirt Mustard. Chicago: the University 
of Chicago Press. 
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A COMMENTARY ON LIFE* 

In the Evening is the name which Mr. Charles Stewart has 
chosen for this collection of essays. A glance at the list of 
their titles might lead one to suppose them merely mis- 
cellaneous. But they possess a real unity in the fact that 
they express from their many points of view a single and 
consistent outlook upon life. Whether the writer is dealing 
with politics or ethics or religion—or with subjects lighter 
than these—we may be sure of finding a trace of that quality 
of mind which in our opinion gives the book its essential value. 
For the view which Mr. Stewart expresses is invariably the view 
of common-sense and moderation. He expresses it, moreover, 
with an accompaniment of reminiscence and reflection which 
charms the reader into a feeling that he is in some close and 
almost personal relation with the author. We can do little more 
than mention a few of the questions with which Mr. Stewart 
deals. He writes upon superstitions and upon determinism ; 
upon good manners and bad temper. He discusses, gravely 
but without cant, the ethics of betting and of sport. Ina 
lighter spirit he pleads for individuality in spelling and the 
compulsory old-age retirement of landowners. He devotes a 
number of essays to the consideration of “The Principles of 
Religion,” chiefly in connexion with education; and remarks 
that it would be well “ if our teachers of religion gave greater 
and more insistent attention to explaining and enforcing the 
rules for human action in the observance of which mankind is 
so woefully deficient, rather than to speculations on creeds 
or surmises about the unknown and unknowable. Sermons 
inculeating such familiar and well-worn virtues as_ truth, 
honesty, and charity demand, it is true, the highest powers 
of a preacher, but they are none the less valuable and 
essential for that.” In the field of politics, again, Mr. 
Stewart most effectively arraigns party government. He 
gives an account, finally, of the Highlands of Scotland in 
A.D. 2000, converted into a Utopia by such simple instruments 
as contributory pensions and insurance, afforestation, an 
Income-tax graduated but universal, Free-trade, temperance, 
and a united Church. The book as a whole is as sound as it 
is readable, and we can recommend it without reservation to 
the attention of our readers. 





A LAND OF ROMANCE-+ 
Mrs. Lange gives her first chapter to “The Romans on the 
Border.” It is something to have a bit of terra firma to start 
from. It is true that Tacitus, to whom we are indebted for 
our earliest knowledge, is not an historian of the scientific 
type; but on the whole he is the most trustworthy of the 
ancients, Thucydides and Caesar possibly excepted. It is 
true that he never set foot in Britain; but is that so much 
against his value as an historian? A son-in-law of Welling- 
ton, had there been such a person, might have given us an 
excellent account of the Peninsular War though he had never 
set foot in Spain or Portugal. After the light, darkness, for 
the second chapter tells us about the“ Coming of Arthur,” 
and tells it well. An English critic may be excused 
for holding that the Arthur who fought the great battle 
of Badon Hill has more historical stuff in him than 
any namesake of the North. But it is all “clouded 
with doubt,” to quote the hero himself. Then comes 
what we cannot but think is the most gracious part of 
the whole story, “The Saints of the Border.” Here we 
have “Romance” in its best form, real human nature in 
some of its noblest moods. Where could we see this better 
than in St. Cuthbert? Of course he had his weaknesses. But 
while the temptation of the modern prelate is to be worldly, 
with him the danger was unworldliness. He was doing a 
good work for God and man, but he could not resist the call 
of his hut of turf in the Farne Island. As we proceed we 
find ourselves in regions of controversy, where our judgments 
are largely influenced by geographical considerations. Mrs. 
Lang takes, as we might expect, the North of the Border view 
of William Wallace. The story of his doings in England 
has, she thinks, been exaggerated by the English chroniclers, 
whose national prejudices have led them to “ uncomplimentary 
inaccuracies.” Her enthusiasm for Robert Bruce is much 
more moderate, but she recognises, as Scotland had the wit to 


recognise at the time, his great capacities as a leader. We 
may pass over the “ Reivers,” whose doings, though they have 
to be chronicled, scarcely deserve the name of romance. If it 
were not for the ballads, we should not care to read about them. 
Like better men, they owe much to the vates sacer. Among the 
chapters that follow the most important are “ Mary Queen of 
Scots” and “The Covenanters.” In both Mrs. Lang does her 
best to hold the balance fairly, though we can see that she 
has a moderate leaning to the Stuart Queen and to the 
Cavaliers. One criticism we must make. Mrs. Lang writes: 
“If we compare the most merciless cruelties that were 
practised on the Covenanting folk, we can find none so bad 
as those inflicted by many generations” on the witches by 
“those who called themselves God’s ministers.” Here is the 
unfairness. This cruelty was the outcome of an absolutely 
universal belief. 





CAMBRIDGE ORATIONS.* 

Tue Cambridge Public Orator, following the example set by 
his brethren at Oxford and Dublin, has collected in this 
volume the official work done during the last thirty-three 
years, a period which by a happy chance approaches closely to 
the classical seculum. Dr. Sandys has a more laborious office 
than that to which Mr. Godley, to whom we offer in passing 
our congratulations, has just succeeded at Oxford. There is 
nothing, it is true, that corresponds to the Creweian Oration, 
but then, while the Oxford Orator is concerned only with the 
M.A. degree, he of Cambridge has to present the recipients of 
honorary degrees in all the faculties. Some of these are 
sufficiently remote from the lines of ancient thought and 
expression, and call for no little ingenuity in the finding of 
classical equivalents for modern ideas. It is one of the many 
interesting things in this volume to see how admirably 
Dr. Sandys rises to these occasions. He has to present, 
for instance, a Professor of Botany, the modern botany 
of the microscope and the laboratory, and notes how, 
among other discoveries, “animalium minutissimorum quae 
bacteria nominantur motus varios subtiliter moderatur et 
in ipsum exitium insidiose pellicit.” A little later in 
the same year (1898) the Orator had a field-day in this 
kind of exercise, for he had to officiate at the meeting of 
the International Congresses of Zoology and Physiology. The 
physiology of the muscles and nerves (“ nervorum, ut aiunt”), 
the work of the Zoological Station at Naples, Ornithology, 
historic and prehistoric (“ etiam ex ipsis saxis avium formas 
latentes sollerter elicuit ’”’), the pathology of the human body, 
and the History of Creation (as expounded by Haeckel), are 
only some of the unaccustomed paths in which the accom- 
plished Latinist moves without stumbling. (Human pathology 
was represented by Professor Camillo Golgi, of the University 
of Pavia, and Dr. Sandys’s speech concluded with an epigram 
which pleased the Italian doctors immensely. “ The first 
Camillus perished by the plague ”—this is Plutarch’s account 
of his death—“ the second Camillus has avenged his death.”) 
But these tours de force, so to speak, are not the chief 
attraction. The Orator is always equal to the occasion, 
however grave. Here is the conclusion of his introduction of 
Matthew Arnold (June 13th, 1883) :— 

“Tragoediam antiquam quam fideliter imitatus est, Musas 

Sicilides quam feliciter aemulatus! Equidem crediderim 
Thamesin ipsum, inter rura illa fluentem, ubi poeta ipse natus 
erat, alumno suo exemplar praetulisse, suum ingenium 
inspirasse; qui amnis, poetarum laudibus celebratus, tranquillus 
at non tardus it, profundus at pellucidus idem est.” 
“T could wish,” wrote the poet himself, “the next age to read 
no other and no longer character of me than yours.” There 
is not one of the hundreds whom Dr. Sandys so happily 
characterises but might echo the wish. 





NOVELS. 
MY LADY OF AROS 
Tue author of My Lady of Aros has chosen the less obvious 
path in this excellent romance of the Scottish isles in the mid- 
eighteenth century. That is to say, instead of picturing 
the Jacobite risings when they came to a head, he has 
preferred to deal with the backwash of the “Forty-five,”— 





* In the Evening. By Charles Stewart. With 2 Coloured Illustrations. 
London : John Murray. (6s. net.] 

+ A Land of Komance: the Border, its History and Legend. By Jean Lang. 
London: T. C, and E. C. Jack. (7s. 6d, net.) 





* Orationes et Epistolae Cantabrigienses. By John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D. 
London: Macmillan and Co. (10s. net.} 

+ My Lady of Aros, By John Brandane. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. [6s.) 
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a 
the plots and counterplots of the Pretender’s agents and 
Hanoverian secret-service men fifteen years after Culloden. 
It is not the grand climacteric of the romance of the White 
Rose; it is the time of “Pickle the Spy.” The task of the 
novelist is in one sense easier in that he is less hampered 
by the framework imposed by the sequence of well-known 
historical events, and can draw more freely upon his imagina- 
tion. He is writing of a period and, in this case, of a part 
of the country of which the records are at once fewer and less 
exciting. But if the conditions of his venture thus give a 
freer scope to his invention, they also test his creative faculty 
more severely. For example, in the story before us the 
principal as well as the subsidiary characters are alike 
jmaginary. Yet in the main we can heartily congratulate 
Mr. Brandane on his courageous venture. Since “Allan 
McAulay’s” charming story, Poor Sons of a Day, we 
have read no more engrossing tale of 


“Those gallant cavaliers who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 


And their failure has an added pathos when, as in this story, 
they are already conscious of the futility of their efforts and 
the worthlessness of their idol. “Aros” is apparently an 
alias for Mull; but the story opens on Tiree, where Fraser, a 
young naval surgeon of H.M.S. ‘ Theseus,’ fresh from service 
in the Virginias, is landed in a storm to attend a wounded 
man,—the pilot having refused to go aboard except on these 
terms. When Fraser reaches the house the man is dead, and, 
as a loyal Hanoverian, he rashly associates himself with Mr. 
Cattanach, a Government secret-service agent, in the pursuit of 
Gillian MacLean, the Laird of Drumfin,a Jacobite agent from 
Paris, then in hiding on the island. Cattanach is really Norman 
MacLean, son of the Jacobite Laird of Aros, and kinsman of 
Drumfin, and his jealousy of another Government agent, or 
“trusty,” has led him to prompt a humble kinsman, Angus 
MacLean, to knife his rival, with whom Angus had a bitter 
feud. Fraser’s pursuit of Drumfin proving fruitless, he 
accepts Cattanach’s offer of a passage in a cutter to the main- 
land, and after starting finds that the third passenger is 
the murderer. The cutter is wrecked off Aros, Angus 
is drowned, Cattanach disappears, and Fraser is cast 
ashore with a broken arm, and taken to the house of 
Aros, where Drumfin is sheltering with his kinsman, 
More than that, Fraser, betrayed unconsciously into the 
position of eavesdropper, is saved from instant death by the 
interposition of Drumfin, and while recovering from his 
serious injuries falls in love with the sister of the spy whose 
unwitting tool he has become. Meantime the clan of the 
murdered man take up the blood-feud and carry on a private 
war against the Laird of Aros and Fraser, who had assisted in 
the murjlerer’s escape from Tiree. The rest of the story is 
concerned with the adventures of Fraser while evading the 
triple danger which menaces him from the avengers of the 
murdered man, from the young and jealous chieftain 
Pennyfuaran, who is in love with Morag MacLean, and from 
her brother the spy. Incidentally we note the gradual trans- 
ference of his sympathies from the Hanoverian to the 
Jacobite side, a change brought about partly by his admira- 
tion for the chivalrous Drumfin, partly by his love for Morag 
MacLean. Morag is a heroine somewhat of the Crockettian 
pattern, whose sentiment is leavened with a strenuous arch- 
ness. But her brother is an interesting and original study in 
duplicity, his peculiarity being a sustained gaiety,—a sdrt of 
devilish enjoyment of his own cleverness which, when com- 
bined with his unquestioned courage and his effeminate 
appearance, render him a picturesque and notable figure. 
Mr. Brandane handles the threads of his intricate plot with 
considerable dexterity, and there is a vein of genuine eloquence 
in the passages which deal with the glories of the island 
landscape. 





Olivia L. Carew. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
—Miss Syrett’s book deals with the terrible situation which is 
created when a woman who has deliberately chosen to become a wife 
thinks her own mental development and literary or artistic work of 
higher importance than the duties of wifehood. Olivia L. Carew 
(the initial letter betrays the nationality of the heroine) for many 
years shipwrecks her own and her husband’s life, and by the irony 
of fate believes she has discovered that the passion which she has 
despised in the marital relation is necessary to her literary 
development. Her case is indeed parlous when she finds that 
even this supreme sacrifice has been in vain. In the end the 


self-sacrifice of the woman who is in love with the deserted husband 
saves the situation. Another lesson might perhaps be learnt from 
the book than that intended by the author. How little even 
expediency serves to preserve people from moral sins when once 
the inviolable sanctity of the marriage relation is not recognised. 


The Maid of the Silver Sea. By John Oxenham. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This novel deals with the exceedingly wild 
and lawless habits of the men of the island of Sark, and the 
reader will gather as he proceeds that, though no specific 
date is recorded, the action must take place in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The chief interest of the volume is in the 
extraordinarily vivid descriptions which the author gives of the 
wild rocky scenery of the island, and the way in which the sea 
races and boils along the rock-bound coast. The heroine’s feats of 
swimming will be the admiration of all readers. The explanation 
of the problem “ Who killed young Tom Hamon?” is rather difficult 
to credit, and it is not made easier by Peter Mauger being also 
killed in the same extraordinary circumstances. It would be 
unfair to give the author’s solution, but when a third attempt at 
murder is added to the two crimes already accomplished, it is 
almost impossible to regard seriously the author’s account of the 
identity of the murderer. The book is exciting, though it has 
no pretensions to any subtle drawing of character. 

ReapaBLtE Novers.—The Master-Girl. By Ashton Hilliers. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A tale of prehistoric man, illustrating 
the development of the race. Love’s Miracle. By Annie 8. 
Swan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—A vigorous story, but not 
too cheerful. A Prisoner in Spain. By William Caine. (Green- 
ing and Co. 6s.)—‘The Spanish Prisoner” fraud is skilfully 
employed. John Billery, J.P., and Mercedes are admirably con- 
trasted. The Unspoken Word, By Morice Gerrard. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—The plot is made out of the wars or possible 
wars of the future, with a graceful little love-story by way of 
relief. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 

















Our Father. By the Rev. J. R.Cohu. (James Parker and Co., 
Oxford. 2s, 6d. net.)—This little book, which has for its subject 
“the Lord’s Prayer viewed from a practical standpoint,” is as full 
of thought and as eloquent in expression as we should expect 
from the author. We turn to the acknowledged difficulties. 
(1) “As we forgive them that trespass against us.” This Mr. 
Cohu seems to pass over too lightly. There is an admirable 
passage in Augustus Hare’s “Sermons,” “The Prayer of the 
Unforgiving Man.” There is no precept so universally trans- 
gressed: good Christians even avow their disobedience. 
(2) “Lead us not into temptation.” Temptation is the same as 
trial. It is a good thing for us: we rise by trial to higher and 
better things. So theoretically St. James is right: “My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations” ; practically 
we are weak: it is a “prayer to God, an intensely human cry, 
pleading with Him not to forget human weakness and frailty.” 
May we not compare Christ’s own words: “O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me”? 


The Romance of Monaco and its Rulers. By Ethel Colburn 
Mayne. (Hutchinson and Co. 16s. net.)—This “romance,” as 
Miss Mayne is pleased to call it, is a somewhat squalid affair. It 
is a case from beginning to end, or nearly the end, of delirant 
reges, plectuntur Achivi, the mad ambition of Princes bringing 
grievous trouble on their people. We say “nearly the end,” 
because the latest phase of all, the gambling-tables of Monte 
Carlo, have given a different turn to the affair. The Achivi 
have no taxes or rates to pay; everything but food and house-rent 
is found for them out of the roulette and the rouge-et-noir. As 
soon as Monaco (Monoecus, Herculis Portus) comes into notice it 
is with the sound of trumpets. The most familiar mention of it is 
in the famous lines of Virgil which describe it as the starting- 
point of the great civil war which ended at Pharsalia :— 

“ aggeribus socer Alpinis atque arce Monoeci 
descendens, gener adversis instructus Eois.”* 
From that time, while Goths, Lombards, Saracens, Guelphs, 
Ghibellines, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, cross the scene, there 
isa constant succession of events which are not without interest to 
the reader, but must have been very grievous to those who had to 
live through them. Not a few famous figures pass at a distance, 
greater or less as the case may be; and we have a nearer view of 
some who may fairly be called infamous. We must frankly say 
that Miss Mayne would have done well to be a little more 





reticent as to some of their doings.——One of these figures 
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—who shall say whether famous or infamous?—is Joanna of 
Naples, who is separately treated in The Beautiful Queen Joanna 
of Naples, by Francesca M. Steele (same publishers, 12s. 6d. 
net). Joanna had a bad start in life; she was married, while 
still a child of five, to Prince Andrew of Hungary, who was 
by two years her elder. Unfortunately he was her inferior in 
every respect, being, in fact, little better than an imbecile. The 
only end that could be expected from such an alliance came before 
long. Andrew was murdered when he was twenty years old. One 
of the unsolved problems of history is the question whether his 
wife was privy to the deed. Miss Mayne believes that she was 
guilty; Miss Steele, with the loyalty of a biographer, pleads for 
her innocence. We may hope that she is right, but her opinion 
was evidently not shared by the authorities who put the inscrip- 
tion on Joanna’s tomb in Naples. The last couplet runs thus :— 
“ Quam Carlo genitam multavit Carolus alter 
qua morte illa vivum sustulit ante suum.” 

Miss Steele translates the second line, “ She suffered death before 
her husband.” Unfortunately it means, “By the death by which 
she before removed her own husband.” She was strangled with 
a silken cord as she knelt in prayer; a silken cord, twined by 
Joanna’s own hands, had been the instrument of Andrew’s death. 
The widow had not done with matrimony; that was not to be 
expected of so great an heiress. Louis of Taranto, Joanna’s 
“second,” was an improvement on Andrew; but not too perfect. 
He died of a fever in 1359. The third husband was James IIT. of 
Aragon, a notable fighter, who, again, presents an historical 
problem,—did he die in 1367 or 1875? Anyhow, Joanna married 
fourthly, in 1373, Prince Otho of Brunswick, the “best of the 
bunch.” One feels a prejudice, possibly unreasonable, against a 
woman who marries four times. It must be allowed, however, 
that Joanna was credited with sundry virtues as woman and 
Queen. Various more or less interesting personages appear in the 
story of her life, Petrarch being chief among them, Miss Steele 
has told her story with taste and discretion. 


Pour la Patrie, et Autres Contes d’Enfants. Par Jetta S. Wolff. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 1s. 4d.)—Miss Wolff has a charming knack 
in writing these French books for English children. She makes 
her English readers “ prisoners of their own language,” for there 
is no word in English from beginning to end. But being an 
Englishwoman herself, she understands perfectly, and provides 
for, the peculiar difficulties of English boys and girls. People of 
an older generation may well sigh that there were no books of 
this kind when they set out painfully to learn French. Of the 
ten separate narratives or dialogues before us, seven are by Miss 
Wolff herself, and we could wish that there had been ten, because in 
reproducing the living French language as one hears children 
chattering it at play in the Bois or the Champs Elysées she displays 
a distinct humour of her own. 


The Romance of the Ozford Colleges. By Francis Gribble. 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—This book is not as good as Mr. Gribble 
with his qualifications as a littérateur and a scholar might have 
made it. The notice of University gives us little beyond the story 
of the expulsion of Shelley. Fifteen pages out of nineteen are 
allotted to it. But surely the dons’ real offence was that they did 
not know that this unruly undergraduate was going to write 
“ Adonais” and the “Ode to a Skylark.” The description of 
Keble, again, is hardly fair: we may regard it “either as a 
gaudy monument to a lost cause or as a gaudy temple erected 
to celebrate the renascence of a discredited idea.” Keble: has 
achieved exactly the success which its founders hoped. It pro- 
vides more and, on an average, better qualified candidates for 
Orders than any other Oxford College. In fact, it has 
helped and is helping greatly in the capture of the Anglican 
Church by the High Church movement. We may or may 
not like it, but it is a great achievement. The account 
of Dr. Routh in the notice of Magdalen does not give 
him due credit for his learning, nor for his general desire 
to reward merit: While other College officials gave the 
Demyships in their patronage by private interest, the President 
looked for scholarship. The estimate of Jowett is good; that 
of Mark Pattison inadequate; but then Mr. Gribble could 
not have known him but by repute. The great learning of 
Dean Gaisford might have been more fully recognised in the 
chapter on Christ Church. Some curious mistakes occur. So 
Richard Hooker appears as “ Bishop Hooker”; Burgon’s famous 
line in his prize poem of Petra, “A rose-red city half as old as 
time,” is quoted “ A red rose city,” though it is given rightly on 
p. 129; on p. 219 virtute is misprinted virtutae. 


The Ancient Celtic Church of Wales. By the Rev. David Davies. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 1s. net.)—Mr. Davies contends, in 





LS 
furtherance of the scheme of Welsh Disestablishment, that ther 
is a break of continuity in the Welsh Church. We cannot 
discuss the question ; there is probably no country where there ig 
not much to be said on this question that it would not be easy to 
answer. But when Mr. Davies adds to his title the question, 
“ Where is It?” he suggests an answer of some sort. It is cer. 
tainly not to be found in the meeting-houses of Mr. Davies and 
his colleagues of the Nonconformist Churches. Could a Welsh 
priest of the days of Llewellyn return, he would be mom 
reminded of his own time in the parish church than in the 
Calvinistic chapel. Mr. Davies might have written with bette 
temper and taste. 


In the series of “ Beautiful England” (Blackie and Son, 2s. not 
per vol.) we have before us three volumes, The English Lakes, 
Ozford, and Canterbury. The drawings, which are in colour, are 
all by Mr, E. W. Hazlehust, and there are twelve in each volume, 
On the whole, we prefer those in which the English Lakes are 
pictured, and among these Bassenthwaite Lake and Derwent. 
water, with their very different schemes of colour, seem the best, 
We doubt whether the selection of subjects in the Ozford volume 
is the best. The High Street, pronounced by excellent judges to 
be the finest street in the world, might have replaced the Clarendon 
Building or Iffey Mill, which, beautiful as it is, has nothing 
academic about it. The description in this volume is written by 
Mr. F. D. How, and serves its purpose well,—Mr. How, we see, 
does justice to Merton as being practically the earliest of the 
Colleges. Mr. A. G. Bradley writes about the Lakes, a subject 
which suits him exactly, and Canon Danks gives us a very 
interesting account of Canterbury. 


Reunion and Rome. By the Rev. Percy Dearmer. (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co. Is. and 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Dearmer is more 
hopeful about the Eastern Churches than about Rome. But we 
must remember that Eastern theologians are most emphatic in 
their repudiation of Anglican Orders, however civil they may 
be to individual Anglican priests. We do not wish to do 
anything that might discourage efforts after unity; but it is 
our conviction that any movement which should bring us nearer 
to Rome and the East, and take us further from the great 
non-episcopal bodies, would be a disaster. Let us unite in the 
common service of humanity and be content to differ in discipline 
and dogma. 


Works of James Buchanan. Vol. XI. (Lippincott and Co, 
Philadelphia.)—This volume contains State papers and private 
correspondence for the last months of Buchanan’s term as Presi- 
dent, the first date being September 5th, 1860, the last March 4th, 
1861,—the day on which, at the hour of noon, he vacated his 
position. His latest anxieties were, of course, connected with 
Fort Sumter. His Cabinet had been anxious to avoid a recourse 
to force, and possibly missed an opportunity of strengthening the 
position, introducing supplies, &c. Buchanan could not have been 
sorry to be relieved of the cares of office when he heard from 
Major Anderson that relief could not be given except under the 
protection of a force of twenty thousand men. The papers extend 
to November, 1868, and there is an appendix giving some earlier 
documents. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~—— 


Absente Reo, by the Author of “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia ’’ (Macmillan) net 5 
Baker (B. G.), The Walls of Constantinople, 8vo (Milne) net 160 
—- (M.), Joanna and his Reverence, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 60 
Beresford (L.), The Second Rising, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Book of the Army Pageant (The), roy 8vo sereeereese-(Causton) net) 26 
Bryce (G.), Lord Selkirk’s Colonists, 8vo.......... dicteie (Low) net 7/6 
Bullen (F. T.), Told in the Dog Watches, cr Sv .... {Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Clennell (J. E.), The Cyanide Handbook, 8vo ... ..(Hill Pub. Co.) net 21/0 
Constantini (A.), Ragna, cr 8vo . ceceesseeseee (Greening) 60 
Crane (D.), A Vicarious Vagabond, cr 8vo.............../Hurst & Blackett) net 9° 
Cushman (A. 8.) and Gardner (H. A.), The Corrosion and Preservation of _ 
Iron and Steel, 8vo Se, SOE oe SE ...e-..(Hill Pub. Co.) net 170 
Davies (E.), Thoughts on Some Questions Relating to Women, 1560-1908, 
Gh ccereineeescivesnctvlicticaiedenanigtiin ccseecsoeseeeeeeees(MMfaemillan) net 
Davies (G. 8.), Renascence of the Sculptured Tombs of the Fifteenth 
Century in Rome, 4to .. (J. Murray) net = 


Dicey (Sir E.) and Others, King Edward VII.: Biographical and Personal 


Sketches and Anecdotes, cr 8V0 ....................+ (Skeffington) net - 
Drummond (Mrs. A.), The Broken Bond, cr 8vo {® 
Ferguson (J.), Linlithgow Palace, roy 8vo (Oliver & Boyd) net 10 
Firth (F. J.), Christian Unity in Effort, cr8vo..................(Lippincott) net 
Fuller (Sir B.), Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net ©” 
Gough (E.), Barrowford Theological Treatises, cr 8vo (Stockwell) net * 
Harper (C. G.), The Cornish Coast (South), 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) net 
Hay (A.), Electrical Distributing Networks and Transmission Lines, Sv0 


(Cassell) net 10 
Heart of Marylebone (The), by Handasyde, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6% 
Hirst (W. A.), Argentina, 8vo (Unwin) net 10/6 
Hyatt (S. P.), The Diary of a Soldier of Fortune, 8vo . 


(R. Culley) net : 


(T. W. Laurie) net 126 

Jenkinson (M. W.), Book-keeping and Accounting, 8vo......(E. Arnold) net 160 

Johnson (C.), The Picturesque St. Lawrence, 12mo (Macmillan) net 5/ 
Knowlson (T. 8.), The Origins of Popular Superstitions and Customs, 

— (T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Laelia: a Comedy Acted at Queens’ College, Cambridge, cr 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net se 

Latta (Nisbet), American Producer Gas Practice, roy 8vo(C. Lockwood) net 25 
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ee 
(F.), Balzac, 8V0 .....0.cescecsesseeeeseerees (Richards) net 15/0 


to My Son, er $vo ...... ‘ "(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
(i. rc. ), Bibliography of American Books Relating to Prints and the 
er History of Engraving, 8vo sapeninaineniaal (Ellis) net 12/6 
.@.), Charity and Social Life, MOND dddcecaieail -(Macenitien) net 6/0 
Locke (W. J.), Simon the Jester, cr 8vo Lane) 6/0 
(Cc. J.), Quaint Old English Pottery, dto. “(Sherratt & Hughes) net 42/0 
Hawes | (J.), My Friend the Indian, 8vo .. ....(Constable) net 10/6 
« J.), ‘Salmon and Trout Fishing in Ireland, 12mo 
Mats (Browne & Nolan) net 2/6 
(E. C.), Things that No One Tells, cr 8vo...... age & Hall) net 5/ 
(C. , Through ie (A. Melrose) 6/0 
ondecti (M. ), The Flower of Destiny, cr 8vo . seta (Putnam) 6/0 
Mummery (P. L.), Diseases of the Colon, 8vo..... ...(Simpkin) net 10/0 
Nicolls (W. J.), The Daughters of Suffolk, cr 8vo0 ...{Lippinecott) 6/0 
Oxford Amate urs (The), 8vo...... Me (Chapman & Hall) net 16/0 
), The Girl with the Red Hair, | er 8vo ... (Cassell) 6,0 
a , In Lotus Land: Japan, 4to...... ‘(idaciniftan) net 21/0 
Racowitza A ces Helene von), An Autobiography, 8vo.. (Constable) net 12/6 
Reid (G. A.), The Laws of He redity, | eee (Methuen) net 21/0 
Sidgwick (E.), en = Widgwick & & Jackson) 60 
Skinaer , A Criti xegeti ‘ommentary on Genesis, 8vo 
wae (Tt. iT. Clark) 12/6 
Tabo (J. B.), Later Poems, 12mo ... ..(Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Tarr (R. S.) ‘and Engeln (O. D. von), - Laboratory | Manual of Physical 
phy, 4to... .(Maecmillan) 6/0 
Townley (H. }, The Gay Lord Waring, cr 8vo (Greening) 6/0 
Trotter (M.), Foiled by a Girl, and other Stories, er 8v0...... (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Wedgwood (A. P. ), The Shadow of a Titan, cr 8vo ..............(Duckworth) 6/0 
Welborn (M. W.), The Romance of a True Marriage, er 8vo henner /6 
Whishaw (F.), T he Heart of Noel, cr 8vo ...... (Everett) 6/0 
White (F. M.), The Five Knots, cr 8vo ...... 
Williamson (D.), The Life of Alexander Maclare 
Woodward (C. J.), A B C Five Figure Logarithms for Chemists, 12mo 
(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Wordler (A. M. I.), The House Desolate, cr 8V0 .............00000008 - Ouseley) 6/0 


LIBERTY'S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London. 














Liberty & Co., Ltd. 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per Iib.—iIin 1 ib. 4 Ib, and Ib. Tins. 
Major WaLTER WINGFIELD writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco you have 


sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 





TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerrard. Intimidad, London. 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


eg od me Chronographs, and 
Ships’ 
NEV EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT nd cCoO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Gootataster Clock, Big Ben, 


asa 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE .. 


Chief vilef Office : : 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 





Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT u WIS, General Manager, 


—and still 
the best.” 





“The first 
six-cylinder— 


45 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 
NAPIER NAPIER 


CHASSIS PRICE, with Tyres, £655. 











H. V. Ludvigsen, Esq., Consul of Denmark, writes :— 
‘*Very pleased with six-cylinder Napier. It is reliable, 
silent, and takes any hill in this country on top gear,” 


&. F. EDCE, Ltd., 14 New Burlington Street, London, W. 





British Three Years’ 
Built. Guarantee. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 
GREEN and ABBOTT, 
473 Oxford Street, W., 

Give EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS 


and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. 








Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall Papers, &c., 
invited. 


i.3 8,500 | Gerrard @ lines). 


HAMPTON S 


New System of 
Electric Lighting 
secures to the user a 


great saving in both initial 
outlay and cost of running 


Also 33 Davies Street, W. 











For instance :— 
Small Petrol-driven Plants complete, including 
wiring house throughout, from - - . - £140 


Full particulars sent free by return post. 


MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


PALL 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
e FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trustworthy servants. Heated 
throughout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls.—For 
particulars apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


or SALE (Home County) High-Class PREP. SCHOOL. 
12 boarders at £90-2£50; 11 day at £48-£24. Fine premises. Goodwill, 
school furniture, &c., £1,500.—Messrs. NEEDES, radshaw’s, Surrey 
Street, Strand. 


J. EWSPAPER and PRINTING BUSINESS FOR SALE. 

\ Scottish Northern County Newspaper for sale. Good job printing 
business guaranteed. Splendid opportunity for enterprising newspaper man 
with small capital.—For full partionlors apply No. 982, ROBERTSON & SCOTT, 
25 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 


N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 

. BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 
larger premises in an unique position, central but quiet. Handsome lounge, 
library, study, billiard-room, Ee. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bed- 
rooms, including baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, 34 to 38 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OUNTY O F DOR D Oo a. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of LECTURER, specially qualified in Geography, with History as a 
subsidiary subject, at the FULHAM DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, to com- 
mence work in September next. Candidates should be able and willing to 
undertake the supervision of the School Practice of the Students in the 
Elementary Schools. The minimum salary is £180 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £250. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 

rticulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 

Sounty Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 6th June, 1910, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on 
the subject must be endorsed ‘‘ H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

25th May, 1910. 


pete GRAMMAR SCHOOL, STEVENAGE. 
HEAD-MASTER. 





The Governors are prepared to receive applications for the Head-Mastership 
of this School. The School is crt by the Board of Education as a 
Secondary School and is conducted under their regulations. 

The Head-Master under the scheme receivesa fixed yearly stipend of £100 and 
< — fee at the rate of not less than £3 nor more than £5 for each Boy in 
the ool. 

A residence is provided free of rent, rates, and taxes. There is accommoda- 
tion for about 25 Boarders, whose fees must not exceed £45 a year, in the Head- 
Master's house. 

A Candidate must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom or 
the British Possessions. Personal canvassing of the Governors is prohibited. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the undersigned. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be sent to me on or before the 15th June next. 

By Order of the Governors, 
WM, ONSLOW TIMES, 

Stevenage, 26th May, 1910. Clerk to the Governors. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of DEMON- 
STRATORS, ONE in GEOLOGY, and ONE in PHYSICS, for the Session 
1910-11, 

The salary in each case will be £100 for the Session. 

Applications, from women only, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimenials, should be sent not later than Thursday, June 9th, to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom further information may be obtained. 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 








"panied BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, early in September, 1910, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the 
Girls’ Depart ment, well qualified in GEOGRAPHY and ENGLISH SUBJECTS. 
A and teaching experience are essentials. Salary £115. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Town Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, W. T. COPE, 
23rd May, 1910. Acting Secretary. 


0 heeteabaenete EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SCHOOL. 





ASSISTANT-MASTER (well qualified in Science) REQUIRED immediately. 
Must be willing to take an interest in the corporate life of the School. Games 
a recommendation. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £160. 
—Form of application, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned. Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School, Callington. F. R. PASCOE, 

Education Office, Truro, Secretary to the County Committee. 

14th May, 1910. 


; | eaieacamemies EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY BOYS’ SCHOOL, MAIDENHEAD. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER, who must be a Graduate in Honours of a University in the 
United Kingdom, to begin work in September next. Salary £150; capitation 
fee £1 to £3 (£300 in all guaranteed for the first two years). Residence on 
School Grounds. 

Further information and forms of application may be obtained from the 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, 4 Market Place, Reading. 

STUDENT of an Oxford Ladies’ College DESIRES a 
HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT for July-September, or as TRAVELLING 
COMPANION, English, fluent German and French. Some teaching experi- 
ence.—Apply “ E. H.,’’ c/o Miss D. Sewell, 29 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, 











we aes 
eAnerat MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER. He should be a trai ° 
first-class Government certificates, and should be specially qaumyit 
Mathematics. Experience in Secondary Schools will be an additional gy, lifer 
tion. Teaching in English only will be required. Salaries: Taels 135 = 
month, with quarters, for the first year; taels 150 for the second; and taels 
fe _— he a yous be to about £14 10s., £17 10s., and £20 per month. = 

e value of the tael at present rate of exchange is about 2s hans 
liable to fluctuation. a a ee 

+ a seen scheme. 

‘or particulars apply to the Council’s London Agents, Mess 2 
POOK and CO., 63 Yeadenhall Street, London, E.C. ws cers. JOHN 


OUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOWDoy 
LODGE, ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. ‘ 


Head-Mistress—Miss M. HOWES-SMITH, M.A. 


The BOARD of GOVERNORS REQUIRE the services of TWO ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES, one for the Kindergarten Department, and one for the Upper 
School. Candidates for the Kindergarten Department must possess fae 
Higher Froebel Certificate, and for the Upper School candidates must e 
Graduates of a British University, or hold an equivalent Degree, Special 
Subjects, Maths. and Science. 

Salaries £110 to £135, according to qualifications and experience.—Applica. 
tions, stating age, qualifications, and accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, to be addressed to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the Education 
Offices, Altrincham, Cheshire, not later than the 18th day of June, 1910, Forms 
of application may be had from the undersigned. OS. HOWARTH 

Market Street, Altrincham, Cheshire. Clerk to the Governors, 

————. 


RIGHOUSE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLs. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above-named Girls’ Secon 
School. Commencing salary of £200 per annum. Applications to state age 
qualifications, and experience. , 

Forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of g 
stamped, addressed envelope, and should be returned not later than Monday 
June 13th, 1910. JNO. REEVE, Secretary,’ 

Manor House, Brighouse. a. 








( Astuaroap SECONDARY (DUAL) SCHOOL, 
, YORKS. 

WANTED, in September next, an experienced ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to 
teach chiefly English and History. Candidates must have had experience ip 
a Secondary School. Salary £140.—Forms of application, which should be sent 
in at once to the undersigned, may be obtained on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. ALFRED WILSON, ; 

10 Station Road, Castleford, Yorks. Clerk to the Governors 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBORY, 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT in August nert, 
Applications, with ten copies of testimonials, to be sent not later than June 
llth next to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
ENRY FIELDING, 
15 Burgate Street, Canterbury. Clerk to the Governing Body, 


JNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORK. 











The ATTENTION of MEN and WOMEN (especially Graduates) is 
INVITED to the opportunities offered by the School for obtaining a genenl 
acquaintance with the various problems of local administration and social 
work, and some practical experience in methods of action. It affords special 
advantages for those who wish to take up social work as a career. 

THE YEAR’S COURSE (three terms) consists of LECTURES (theoretical 
and practical), PRACTICAL WORK under experienced workers, and VISITS 
to institutions. An Examination is held in June each year, and CERTIFI 
CATES are awarded. FEE for the Course £5 5s. 

RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES are afforded by the two Settlements, the 
Victoria Settlement (for women), 294 Netherfield Road, and the University 
Settlement (for men), 129 Park Street. 

PROSPECTUS and further particulars may be obtainel from Mr, F. G. 
D'AETH, the University, Liverpool. 

( PENINGS for YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN 

. in EGYPT. PUPILS between 18 and 25 years on Egyptian Estate 
LEARN AGRICULTURE. Prospects of position; references exchanged— 
E. J. PERKINS, Morabein, Lower Egypt. 


R. C. F. POULTNEY, Bonhills, Tarkastad, Cape 
Colony, has a VACANCY for PUPIL wishing to learn FARMING. 
Farming taught in all its branches. Premium required. 








NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited. Witton, Birmingham. 











———— 


OYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDI. 
JRGH. — Principal: J. R. U. DEWAR, F.R.C.V.S. — EIGHTY: 
EIGHTH SESSION. The only Endowed Veterinary School in Great Britais. 
Under arrangements which are now made, the equipment of the College bs 
been strengthened and modernised, and the teaching facilities greatly 
increased, An EXAMINATION in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intending 
Students will be held on Ist, 2nd, and 3rd September. NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES TUESDAY, 4th October.—Further particulars ma 
learned on application to ROBERT ANDERSON, §8.8.C., 37 York Place, 
Edinburgh, Secretary. 


Us IVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 








DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 
Director ont Dr. H. P. ALLEN, M.A. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC. 
Three or more Scholarships, two of which will be in Composition, and one 0 
more in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Violoncello, or Crgan, will be offered for 
Competition on July 5th next. The Scholarships entitle to Free Instruction. 
Principal Teachers in the above subjects:—Composition: Dr. Allen; Piano- 
forte: Mr. E. Howard-Jones; Singing: Mr. J. Campbell McInnes; _Violit: 
Mr. J. S.Liddleand Mr. A. J. Slocombe ; Violoncello : Mr. B. Patterson Parker; 
Organ: Mr. W. D. Boseley.—Full particulars may be obtained on applicatior 
to the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, University College, Reading. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Clift-Courtauld Scholarship in Arts, annual value £30, tenable for three 
years 5+ :@or Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable for three years ; 
_ ey Toke Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, tenable for three 
ars, Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June, 
reall particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and a 

tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October and in ryt 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of , and 
a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 


c 1910. 
boa be awarded to the best Candidates holding a a 
equivalent in Arts or Science. Degree 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT before 


July Ist, 1910, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H, KEELING, 

-C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
YROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level, Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 




















HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, by 
the Eamtridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £55, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There isa Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the re Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for & ry Teach Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diglomen, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES ;—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. aterm, School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a terms 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
‘ WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. blin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 

ington, 

A recidential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. ‘The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate mote and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is a= for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in y= Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars aa 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College. 


So resitest Lor PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A 














President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Prinei —A,. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liv Gymnasium Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecte—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful students. Schools end Colleges 
es with qualified teachers. 
ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are ived as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in _— Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of educati Ref permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.~ 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

















if INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD. 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A, Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 





EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New School Buildings. Boarding-House under personal supervision of 
Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields.—For Illustrated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


Bower v aces HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN A DIEPPE. 

Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


S KELLFIEL D, RIPON. 














Head-Mistress— Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soi 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


( UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
c Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


NN OODARD SCHOOL. 
: 8S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses ; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress ; extensive playing-fields. Preparation for University. Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress, i Teacher 
Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age ; younger 
= under special care of trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA 
RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford Class I. 














JT. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Sandy soil ; 600 feet above sea-level. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Usual Curriculum; also Citizenship 
Course, Extension Lectures, &e. Preparation when uired for University 
= other careers. Healthy —pe life; good riding — —s Systematic 
aining given in carpentry, gardening, nature-study, an -keeping, as 
Well as in domestic eu Seinsingh. Miss KEMP. os _ ~_ 


!T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE — Thorough 

Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
OOVE LEA, HOVE, BRIGHTON— 
First-class School for 30 Boarders. Finely situated on Sea front. 
Large garden and good playing-feld. Sound all-round education. 
pe nncipals :—Miss BLAKE, B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 
ae ons. Lond. 

‘ T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
x HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
HOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 5th, 6th, & 7th. These Scholarshi 
pore the holders from the payment of tuition fees.—Regulations may 

obtained on application to the HIGH MISTRESS at the School. 


HGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 3rp to JULY 26ru, 























LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 








ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 











e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great van for ~~ iri Fronch ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; i ‘erms for 


Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Claasical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to , Music, and Painting. 

Pupils ”* ared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requiret PHiealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


S'; LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.— 





The COUNCIL OFFER in July, 1910, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of the value of £60 and £40 respectively, tenable for four years at St. 
Leonards School by Girls whose parents are unable to pay full school fees. 
Preference will be given to Daughters of Professional Men or Officers of H.M.S, 
—Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 


ED CLIFTON, BRISTOL 








T HELENS, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


We GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 

GIRLS, 


oo ee SCHOOL FOR 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE.—Boarding and Day School. 
Head-Mistress : Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, M.A.Dublin 
(late of Newnham College).—A Prospectus, with full details and regulations, 
may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, at the School, or to the 
Clerk to the Governors, RICHARD WILSON, Solicitor, Skipton. 

















IGNOR FIORI, who has studied under leading masters 
such as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (principal 
Spoleto), Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Conservatoire, 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at his private address, 
Special interest taken in beginners. Individual method according to pupil's 
talents.—Apply for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, ty" 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after sufferi forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 





Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD MASTER, School House, _ 
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ELVINSIDE ACADEMY, GLASGOW. 
(FOUNDED 1878.) 


Chairman of Directors: ROBERT GOURLAY, Esq., LL.D. 


Rector: W. CECIL LAMING, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s Coll., Camb, 
Assisted by a strong staff of University Graduates. 


The School specially prepares boys for Commercial life and for the various 


rr 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIps 
EXAMINATION on May 31st, June Ist and 2nd. At least EIGHTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from to £20 perannum, including Two Scholarship 
for Sons of Members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY ; three Scholarships fo 
CANDIDATES for the Army; and the Third of three Entrance Scholarshj - 
recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, each of the value of ee 
per annum, tenable for three years, with preference for boys born, educated pos 
residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS,—} ; 
pantioulans apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 2 





courses in Engineering, Naval Architecture, Arts, Medicine, Law, and S 
at Glasgow University ; also for Scholarships and Entrance Examinations at 
other Scotch and English Universities, Individual attention, one Master to 
every fifteen boys, Annually examined and inspected by the Scotch Education 
Department. 

Large playground and field. Gymnasium. Officers’ Training Corps. 

Boarders are received by the Rector in his private house. 

Recent successes include three Vans Dunlop Scholarships at Edinburgh 
University; a History Exhibition at Oxford; a Classical Scholarship at 
Cambridge; a Strang Bursary and a Carnegie Research Fellowship at Glasgow. 


For Prospectuses apply to the RECTOR, or to the Secretary, 
JAMES BOYD, Writer. 
190 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


WV ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
: TION, MAY 31st, JUNE Ist and 2nd.—One of £97, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to Boy who does best in Examination. Council nominations, value £12 
rer annum, may be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 
ship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


\HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Right Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
C.V.0., M.P, EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 13ta. New 
Dining Hall and Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 

1910, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 

of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 

boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 

Ilouse Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 


K '8@s SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for 
ARMY, NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c, 
Laboratories approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boysfrom8to13. 5 Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 


| ee ee ee COLLEGE. 
‘4 _President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special ay and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

















~ Sas ——.,.. 

OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 

General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 

with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-£00. One of £30 for Exceptions, 

Merit. Also Exhibs, for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £20. Ave limit, 15 

on September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev, W, ¢ 

COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. r 

DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 
College, under management of Head-Master. 


LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910— 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 

Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 

Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish , Clergy) and probably thrag 

Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910),~ 

For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 
a. 


College, Glenalmond, Pe 2 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
READING, 


NEAR 








Public School for Boys from 12 to 19, Forty-five acres of park and playing. 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


(4s eae SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, Oakham, Rutland. 
greece SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on June 30th and July Ist, 
Apply, School House, Ipswich. 


fj EUSTED SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 30rm anv JULY Ist. 











Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER or the BURSAR. 


RxoAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, — 





tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN MAY 4ru. 





K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms are now 


open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
COLLEGE, 


Scholarship Examination 





LAN DOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


JADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

v EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
awarded at the same time. 

Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


Kes COLLEGE SCHOOL, Wrustepon Common. 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
JUNE 20ru anp 2ist. 
For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


\y ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
’ be HELD on JUNE 22nd, 23rd, and 24th to fill up not less than Seven 
Residential and Three non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and also some 
ee oe ig particulars apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’s 
Yard, London, S.W. 


{IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at the School on 
JUNE 22nd to 24th.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Giggleswick 
School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


. ng eeceaaaaanaa for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th, 
ith, 15th, 
For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 




















ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 

_4 aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
ou modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


{ {RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
JULY Ist and 2nd. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
before June 15th. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD in July, 1910, beginning TUESDAY, July 5th, for ten or more 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum, 
--For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 
Northamptonshire. 


beaten LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 
Enguiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


{HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 














ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL, 

THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the Common Public 
School Entrance Examination Papers, JUNE 30ra—JULY Ist. Age allowance, 
—Apply, Canon CHAPPELL, M.A., Head-Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. ,TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, APRIL l4rn. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. P ie 
T EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


Mg EXHIBITION at well-known NAVAL 

SCHOOL falls VACANT in September. Unique record of successes 
at Osborne.—For particulars address “‘O. H. G. G.,’’ c/o Messrs. Deacon's, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





r\HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
mage apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaz 

ouse, Sherborne. —— 
ST: CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
K (Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1%9—- 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 











FOREIGN. 
paseo. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


4 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 

spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). : 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, A 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


T\IEPPE. — Rev. ES 














CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


YARIS. — The WADDINGTON-KOBERTY FAMILY 

RECEIVE afew STUDENTS who wish to fol‘ow the Course of LECTURES 

for FOREIGNERS during the Summer. Comf>rtable life. Moderate cs 

English references given and required.—App'y Madame WADDINGTON, 
116 Rue St Dominique, 
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Aorrpa® COURSE 8. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 








JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 
PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 








For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
UITION and RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen (not 


under 16) in German family, where only German is spoken, Thorough 
teaching in German language. Comfortable home ; villa in beautiful situation. 
Instractive social life. Detailed tus.—DR. PHIL. K. LANGEN, 
MARTA LANGEN, BORN COUNTESS STRACHWITZ, EISENACH, 
THURINGEN. Ref.: Mrs, T. T. Hamilton, 47a Gosnge, Sizes. Edinburgh ; 
D. Dr. R. Eucken, Professor in Jena University ; Peters, American 
Consul- General, Miinchen. 
ANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.—First-class HOUSE for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. , Music, Painting.— 
Fraulein SCHIRMER, successor of Friiulein Rihmko 
OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
| improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French fessional or 
—— training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas per 
num; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
= Illustrated Prospectus, M. BA RLET, Head-Master. 

















APPEAL. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





The following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
needie-prick.” Itis abridged from the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
March, 1906, The object of the research—which was carried out at the Gordon 
College, Khartoum—was a certain febrile disease of the mule, Five dogs and 
four monkeys, besides various other animals, were used :— 

“Dog No. 2 was inoculated on January 23. In a few days it began to show 
signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also 
the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disappeared, but the dog 
seemed very ill and weak, and there was a thickening of the membrane of 
both eyes. Two days before its death it refused food and seemed very 
thirsty. On February 20 it died.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS ro tne SOCIETY GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 











SALE BY AUCTION. 


a@aus. 
POWELL AND POWELL 
will SELL by AUCTION on the Premises, on TUESDAY, the 7th June, 1910, 
at 3 o'clock p.m., the Freehold Premises comprising BATH COLLEGE 
adapted for use as a PRIVATE RESIDENCE, or as a SCHOOL, HOTE Md 
HYDROPATHIC or other PUBLIC INSTITUTION, namely : —The Mansion 
known as “ Vellore,” with gardens, stabling, greenhouses, chapel, 
and school premises, containing 5 acres 3 roods 35 poles or there- 








7 AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 
DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES, MARTIN.—Etude approfondie du 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. Confort moderne, vie a famille. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


> ee@eAaA F380 B. 

Parents na by ay x. § accurate TORS is Englas me pd to the 
CHOICE iC lor Boys or Girls or TUT abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed partic 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
essts. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
on BEST SCHOOL S and TUTORS” in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pieased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) guemestoms and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of yuri the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 
PATON’S LIST OF <<" AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 22 ;_post-free 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and. I. *PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin; educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and ab: » many of which they 


have personally ins 
162 OXFORD aeREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by —— ' Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
Bclio recommend Schools person _ & visited. Publishers of ‘THE 

— GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Sy tg 
THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO. 

i “\Cantab,} and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY. "We Ww. 

Telephone : 1567 GERRARD. 


QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—P. ectuses of the leadi Schools, oat every informa. 
pupils —, a eee FREE or CHARG — 4 

s, localit; ap mi fees 
UNIVERSITY. SCHOLASTIC ierinaie ‘phon 123 Regent 
___Btreet, W. Established 1858, 


0 INVALIDS. — A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT- ag og in London, the —_ » eh at 

ASSOCIATION. Ltd 22° Craven Strest, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. WQereerd}. 



































HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors of Bey every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro Te Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The B.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Casth Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd’s Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


£18 18s.—ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCK- 
HOLM, COPENHAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June 2nd. 
£18 pais J8s—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the NORTH CAPE. 


‘= lls.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. July 16th, July 30th. 
____ CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





ey 
abouts. Ground rent, £119 12s. 6d. Also two large Detached Residences, 
standing in their own grounds, subject to ground rents of £20 and £25. 

_ —_ =_ will be offered as one lot, and if not so sold, in 3 separate lots. 

particulars appl AUCTIONEERS, 18 Oid Bond Street, Rath, 

or gi ~syy or Belgravia itories, London; Messrs. SILCOCK and 
REAY, Architects, Milsom Street, Bath ; or Messrs. STONE, THOMAS, and 
KING, Solicitors, 13 Queen Square, Bath. 

On same day some niture and effects, 








TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 
Articles, Stories, Novels, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 1,000 
words, Duplicating. Dramatic Work ‘a Speciahty. Accuracy and prompt 
return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, - Ilford, Essex. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


O-PARTNERSHIP FOR HOME WORKERS. 


A FEW SHARES of £5 each needed to complete the Capital needed for 
the above scheme, Please help.—For full particulars apply to Miss MOLES- 
WORTH, Gowrie, Bickley, Kent, 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 
APPLY for 4% LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


Le AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. We 1-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY, 


ROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX. —HOME of 
REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, any 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crowborouss 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs, DASHWOUD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 


'e PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOO! > 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


Sl NEW WRITERS 


THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAT, 
is open to CONSIDER SMART, ORIGINAL SHORT STORIES 
of 3,000-4,000 words in length. 

















HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES 
PREPARE LADIES for all branches of Secretarial Work. Rapid ant 
systematic coaching in Shorthand a speciality. Typewriting, Duplicatiuvz, 
nsiations, &c., undertaken.—'Terms and references ou application, 61 South 
Molton Street, Ww. ,_ Tel.: 1263 Gerrard. e es 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 








YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris” Exhibition), A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground, 44. per Ib, more. Sar uple and testimonials free. 


JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, B.C, 


yo YO WIDOWS, LEGATEES, EXECUTORS 





AND OTHERS, 


You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamon ~| 


Pearls, and atts ues enerally, from the old-established firm of R, D. an 
J. B. FRASER, ‘ea. Desk No. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estd. 


We give the hihest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers, 
Refs. : Capital and Counties Bank. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any olt 

Artificial Teeth & yon has have for din osal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. ASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. " iakioe: Capital and ‘Counties, 











priv ATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentionen & Gentlewomen) 
EP ELAD, with its Canals, June 1 ht, The DOLOMITES 
Sigur Gy ving tour), June 24. OB rHaM GAU, with SALZKAM- 
Austria Jal 29 (Membership must be secured before June 20), 

PRP AIN— ISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value ~ ys apply to the ected 

| ae Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ~y incial buyers. 
post, value per return, or offer made, Offices, 63 Oxtond 





Seen vd lion, Est. 100 years, 
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THE PROSPECTUS HAS BEEN FILED WITH THE REGISTRAR OF 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


ALGERIAN OILFIELDS, 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 





The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 30th day of May, 
1910, and close on or before Wednesday, the 1st day of June, 
1910, for Town, and Thursday, the 2nd day of June, 1910, for 
Country. 


Authorised Capital, £500,000. 


Divided into 500,000 Shares of £1 each, of 
which 133,334 Shares are held in reserve 
for future issue, of which 100,000 Shares 
are subject to the terms of the option 
granted thereon as hereinafter mentioned. 


Issue of 366,666 Shares, 


Of which 166,666 Shares will be allotted to the 
Vendor as fully paid, in part payment of the 
purchase consideration, and the remaining 


209,000 Shares are now offered 
for public subscription at par. 


PAYABLE : 
2/6 per Share on application, 5/- per Share on 
allotment, and the balance as and when required, 
in Calls not exceeding &/- per Share, at intervals 
of not less than two months. 


Directors. 


Sir THOMAS BARCLAY, M.P., 13 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C., 
Barrister-at-Law, Director of Newfoundland Oilfields, Limited (Chairman). 
GEORGE MACDONALD, F.I.D., 560/2 Salisbury House, E.C., Chairman of 
the G.M. Oilfields. Limited. 

Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., D.Sc. ,¥.R.S., 19 Chester Terrace, Regent's 
Park, N.W., Director of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation, Limited. 
JOHN E. DUDLEY RYDER, 14 Buckingham Palace Mansions, London, 8.W. 
GEORGE ADSHEAD WILSON, 31 Wapping, Liverpool, Director of J. & W. 
Wilson, Limited, Oil Merchants, 

ALGERNON HASTINGS NEALE, 10 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S. W, 
(Managing Director). 


Bankers. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 72 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and Branches, 


Solicitors. 


MACKRELL, MATON, GODLEE & QUINCEY, 21 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
¥. MOLL, Notary, Relizane, Algeria, 


Brokers. 
MARKS, BULTEEL, MILLS & CO., 31 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., 
and Stock Exchange. 
G. C. HOWARD, 16 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., and Stock Exchange, 
G. A. TINLEY & CO., 34 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
E, J. EVANS, 45 Corn Street, and Stock Exchange, Bristol, 


Consulting Engineers. 
LEWIS HAMILTON, 10 North Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Dr. LUGEON (Prestwick Medallist), Professor of Geology attached to the 
French Geological Survey, Lausanne, Switzerland, 


Auditors. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFYFITHS & CO. om Accountants, 5 
London Wall Buildings, London, E 


Secretary and Registered Offices (pro tem.) 
J. H. G. WINCKLER, Clark's Place, Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 
Branca Orrice, Parts—16 Rue Taitbout. 
Worss Orrice—Relizane, Algeria. 


This Company has been formed to acquire the right to search for and win 
gs under a concession or permit from the French Government, as from 

uly 15th, 1899, in pursuance of an application of that date, numbered 
over an area of 8, 000 hectares, equivalent to 20,000 acres, situate in the adminis- 

trative areas of Douair Flitta, Kalaa, Ouled Bou Ali, Ferroudj and Ben Tata, 
in the district of Relizane (Tliouanet and | neighbourhood), in the mixed com- 
mune of L’Hillil, arrondissement of M em, department of Oran, in 
Algeria, of which a considerable portion — m proved to be oil-bearing. 

In order to facilitate the i of this area, the Company will, in addition 
acquire about 375 acres of freehold land, about 4,000 acres of leaseho ld, an 
options over the remaining 15,625 acres, either to lease all or any part thereof, 
or to purchase the freehold of any rtion of the same at varying prices, but 
not exceeding £8 per acre. Under the General Mining Law of France there is 
a fixed annual tax of 10 francs per square kilometre, and a percentage on net 
profits not omens 5 sper cent. y annum payable by the m owner, 

Monsieur A, E. M. Rousseau, Civil Engineer (diplomé of the Ecole des Arts 
et Métiers of Angers), who has had many years’ experience on these fields, and 
who has been ee the General r in Algeria, in his report and 
S ay to — Directors, states that £50,000 has been already spent in developing 

is property. 

The following is an estimate of the profits calculated to be earned on the 





completion of Refinery, based as to quantity on M. Rousseau’s report, and 


a 
ALCERIAN OILFIELDS, Limited.—Continued, 


as to net profits on the average prices shown in the statistical 
referred to 5 the Prospectus. documents 
‘irst Year. Second Year. 
Gallons 2,628,000 
Net Profit £89,858 ion { a 

In arriving at this profit 14d. per gallon has becn allowed to cove or es cost of 
pumping, transport and refining, brokerage and other expenses, 

Last year Algeria imported from abros ud 

8 million gallons of Kerosene and 656,000 gallons of Petrol. 

It will therefore be seen that this Company has a considerable market for its 
products in Algeria alone. 

The Company will have from this present issue available for its pu 
upwards of £100,000, which will be applied to the equipment of wells, the 
construction of the pipe-line, and the building and equipment of the Refine 
The Directors will reserve a sufficient amount for working capital. at 

Full Prospectuses (upon the terms of which alone applications wil] be 
received) and forms of Application for Shares can be obtained at the Registe: 
Offices of the Company or from the Bankers, Solicitors, Brokers, or Auditors, 








A CONFERENCE is to be HELD on 
WEDNESDAY, June 8th, at 3 o’clock, 
in the CONGRESS HALL at the 
JAPAN-BRITISH EXHIBITION, on 


A University Standard 
in Home Science. 





= ORGANISERS: 
Lady RUCKER, Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
and Miss PARKIN. 


CHAIR: 
Lady FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


SPEAKERS: 
Ideals of Home Science. 
Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
The Need for Home Science. 
The DUCHESS OF HAMILTON, 
Home Science and Higher Culture. 


Miss OAKELEY, M.A. (Warden of 
King’s College for Women). 


Home Science for Senior Girls. 
Miss FAITHFULL, M.A. (Principal of 
Cheltenham College). 

Home Science in Women’s Lives. 
Miss ALICE RAVENHILL (Lecturer 
in Hygiene, King’s College for Women), 

A speech on “Home Science in Japan” 
will, it is hoped, be arranged. 





A Discassion will follow, in which Mrs. SIDGWICK 
(Principal of Newnham College), Miss MAUD TAYLOR, 
&c., &c., hope to take part. 


Admission to the Exhibition admits to the Congress Halk 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and empress: the moral and 
SS condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2 te 


2 s. 4. 

Hon, Vice-Presidents . 23 00 | Members a -~ 10 10 

ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
en. Vice-Presidents ow. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 

ew. 1.1 0] and Journal. 0506 
The ° Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secreta 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, Sw. 


ARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, Ist edit., 2 vols., 
calf, £3 3s., 1907 ; Churchill’s Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols., £8 8e., for £3 3e.; Lytton’s Novels, 23vols., 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore’ 's Poetical Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. 
Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for lls.; Hawkins an 
Kenyon’s Silver Coins England, 1887, 35s.; Rudge’ s Ilistory Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, 1779, eg Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 2is.; Lewis, The Monk, 3 vols., 
illus., 7s. 6d. ; Harmsworth’s History of World, 8 vols,, 308, } De Traford, Fox- 
hounds of England -— yy * £5 5a., for 25s. ; Dawkins’ Cave Hunting & 
Man in Britain, 2 vols., £4 1 Anne Pratt's Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 12s., for 
6s.—BAKER’S ‘GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. namie’ | by 
ate 2 te 0 deetroyed King at San 
Howarth, Be > ws plague of ay hoticld =, “soe 
Steet mT by Dr. F.B.S. Canon Kinton Jeane BE. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46, pEOWARTH & FAIR, 471 , + 1. Rd., Sh d. 
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The Subscription List will open on Friday, 27th May, 1910, and close on or before Wednesday, Ist June, 1910, 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 
THE CALGARY POWER COMPANY, 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) LIMITED. 























SHARE CAPITAL: 
AUTHORISED .. ws os «w $3,000,009 
ISSUED we eee ee $1,850,000 


Offer of £256,800 Five per cent. First Mortgage SO Year Gold 
Bonds to Bearer, at £92 per cent., 


in Bonds of £103 each, part of a total Authorised Issue limited as below mentioned, 






















The Company has secured contracts already which ensure a minimum ¢ross 
annual income of $71,812, and, in addition, a contract is under negotiation with 


PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, are authorised by the Purchasers to receive on 
their behalf applications for the purchase of £256,800 of the above Bonds at the 








price of £/2 per £100 Bond, payable as followa :— the City Council of Calgary for a minimum of 4,000 h.p. 
£5 on Application The contracts already closed provide that only a small amount of power shall 
4 J be used during the winter months (the period of low water) so that nearly the 
£27 on Allotment; the whole of the power will be available during these months for other 
£30 on the 15th Juno, 19103 consumers, 
£30 on the 15th July, 1910; ESTIMATE OF PROFITS. _ 
or the whole may be paid in advance at any time under discount at the rate of Revenue from Contracts already made -— see ee 
4 per cent. per annum. Revenue from other Sales ove oe oe tee : 
Estimated total Gross Income ... 











ne principal of the Bonds will be payable on January Ist, 1940. The interest ‘ , = . 
will be payable by coupon half-yearly on the Ist January and Ist July in each Operating Expenses, Taxes, Repairs, &., say 
year. - Balance, being estimated net earnings ove ove $170,500 

The Bonds now offered will have annexed the coupon for a full half-year’s d . wae 
interest due Ist January, 1911. Interest calculated from the due dates of the To pay interest on $1,250,000 of Bonds at 5 per cent. requires only $62,500, 
instalments up to the Ist July, 1910, wil) be paid by coupon annexed to the The Bond interest should therefore be covered nearly three times over from 
Scrip Certificates. the start. yi ? : ; : 

Both principal and interest will be payable in sterling at the Bank of | ‘The demand for power will increase very rapidly with the growth of the city, 
Montreal in London or in Canadian gold coin at the fixed rate of exchange of | and it is considered that the Company's chief difficulty will be to keep pace with 
£i to $4363 at the said Bank in Montreal, Canada, and also at the Ageacy of | the demand. The Directors anticipate that within two years from the com- 
the said Bank in New York, The Bonds can be registered as to principal only | mencement of operations the Company will earn a gross income at the rate of 
at the or tion of the holder at the oifice of the Royal Trust Company of | $50,000 per annum, 
Montreal. 

The Trust Deed will make provision authorising the Company to issue Bonds 

yatle in French or Belgian Francs at the fixed rate of exchange of 25°16 
me or Belgian Francs to £1 sterling, and also for the issue of Bonds of the 
denomination of $500, and for the exchange at the discretion of the Company of 
Bonds of any one denomination for Bonds of other denominations, 

The Bonds will be secured by Trust Deed in favour of the Royal Trust Com- A brokerage of } per cent. will be paid on allotments made in respect of 
peny of Montreal as Trustees and will be constituted a fixcd and specitic | applications (other than underwriting applications) bearing the stamp of a 
mortgage upon all the immovable property of the Company present and future | broker or authorised agerts. 

(except as expressly mentioned in the said Trust Deed) and any stocks or Application will be made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
securities of other Companies now or hereafter owned by the Company, and a | for an official quotation of and settlement in the Bonds now offered. 
floating charge upon the rest of the Company’s assets present and future. A draft of the Trust Deed (subject to revision) can be seen at the offices of 

The Trust Deed will make provision for the redemption of the Bonds by means | Messrs. Linklater & Co., 2 Bond Court, Walbrook, London, E.C., during usual 

of a cumulative Sinking Fund of 1 per cent. per annum commencing in 192), | business hours while the list remains open. 
such Sinking Fund to be applied in purchasing Bonds at or below 105 per cent, Applications should be sent with a remittance for the amount due on 
excluding accrued interest, or in redeeming Bonds by drawings at 105 per cent. | application to the Bankers. 
The Company also reserves the right to redeem the whole or any part of the Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Bankers, 
Bonds at the like premium of 105 per cent. on three months’ notice. The | or from Messrs. Sperling and Co., Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London 
Bonds will be repayable at a like premium in the event of the voluntary | E.C., or from Mesers. Cutler avd Lacy, 41 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
liquidation of the Company. Dated 27th May, 1910, 

The Trust Deed will provide that the issue of Bonds shall be limited in the 


















Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. 8S. HOLT, President, 











Scrip certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for allotment letters, 
and the serip will, when fully paid, be exchanged for the Bonds so soon as they 
are ready, of which due notice will be given. 



























Sob fastenee to $3,000,000, of which the last $1,749,753 are only to be issued to Directors. 

provide for further capital expenditure. The Trust Deed will also provide that S. HOLT (President), President of Montreal Light, Heat, and Power Co. 
forther Bonds beyond the first $3,000,000 may be issued ranking pari passu H. President ce Roval .. ~ + aelen ve ™ — “ 
therewith, provided that such additional Bonds are required to meet capital | p, B. BENNETT (Vice-President), Vice-President Canadian Pacific Colouizw 
expenditures made or contracted for or indebtedness incurred on capital tion and Irrigation Co., Ltd, 





\ccount, aggregating in amount not less than the par value of such further | p R, WOOD, Director Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
issue or issues, and that the Company’s net earnings calculated for its preceding | w, yy, AITKEN, President Royal Securities Corporation, Ltd, 
financial year are at least one and a half times the amount of theannual interest | 4 po CROSS President Calgary Brewery Company, Ltd, 
sharges on the principal amount of the whole of the Bonds then outstanding, | w, 4, HOGG, Manager Bunk of Montreal, Calgary. 
plus the amount of the proposed further issue, Cc. B. SMITH, Managing Director, 
. Brokers for the Issue. 
The following letter has been received by the Purchasers SPERLING & CO., Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 
from Mr. H. 8. Holt, the President of the Company, under | oyyLeg & LACY, 41 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

























date May 5th, 1910 :— 
GENTLEMEN, ’ . 5 Solicitors for the Issue. 
The Calgary Power Company, Limited, was organised to acquire the pro- LINKLATER & CO., 2 Bond Court, Walbtrook, London, E.C. 
perties, franchises and rights of the Calgary Power and Transmission Com- _ : _ 
pany, Limited, together with additional water rights on the Bow River, near THIS FORM MAY BE USED. ’ 
Valgary, and to supply electric light and power to that city. No, of Application...........000+ No. of Allotment, .......s.csssee0e 
Calgary is the largest city in the Province of Alberta, and situated as it is at DOMINION OF CANADA, 











~ foot — the Rocky Mountains in the midst of sojne of the most fertile 
erritory in the Province, it is destined to remain one of the most important 
cities in the Dominion of Canada. The population has doubled in the last THE CALGARY POWER COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ad years, being now over 30,000, and the building and other trades in the city (Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 
ave never been so active as they are at present. The Bank clearings for the 
; ° over 53 percent, | Offer of £256,809 Five per cent. First Mortgage 30 Year 


year 1909 showed an increase over those for the year 1908 of over 53 per cent. 
The City is already served by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the Canadian Gold Bonds, in Bonds of £100 each at £92. 


Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Companies are now building into 



















ie city, which will thus be served in the near future by all three of the largest FORM OF APPLICATION, 

railway systems in Canada, , 

The Company holds under a Jease from the Dominion Government for four To — <p | 

consecutive periods of 21 years all the water power on the Bow River at Horse- ae Agents fee 8 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C, 

thee Falls, 45 miles west of Calgary, at a nominal rental of $1 per annum, Guessaen on es _ 

,,+he Company also holds under leases in perpetuity from the Dominion > rin amakane : . i eposi abl 

hae and the Indians the surrounding lands at a rent of $1,500 per Ph nero aa Ge —_ oa oe Do vear 
on Gold Bonds of the above Company at the price of £92 per cent. and I/we 





The hydrauli r sist i co = 
ti drulc development consists of geod concrete dam on rock founda: | Oca. x Agta‘ forth Pasthaser) to rover to ha llotted. oo 
riving a pond over 2 miles long with ample storage for 12 hours’ flow and a head | that amount of —— a Poa rn. ga om ~ FP pme any stained 
at the power house of 72 feet, with an available output of 10,000 h.p. for 9 or 10 emount cape ley tat ‘ arth eM. = | ~ a Iw ~_ ie © eo > a 
months in the year, and 6,000 h.p. during the period of minimum flow. This | 7 io Tene oe a +74 th ae: vo 4 a 
minimum can be increased at small expense by creating storages on the Banff | **™aining instalments as provided by the said Prospectus, 

























and Kananaskis Lakes. The work is far advanced, and power should be j i 
delivered by December Slst, 1910. . po Ordinary Signature..... coceseed 
The original electric installation will consist of two units of 3,750 h.p. each Name (in full) ‘ ° 
(Please state whether “ Mrs.,” “‘ Miss,” ‘‘ Reverend,” or give 





snd one of 6,000 h.p., space being reserved for a further unit of 6,000 h.p. 
Duplicate 55,000 volt transmission lines on separate pole lines will carry the other distinctive description.) 
— to Calgary, and double 12,000 volt lines on one pole line will supply 

“xshaw, situated about 8 miles from the power-house. Address........ oe ” ‘ 

The whole construction is modern, economical and permanent. 

Practically all the power at present used in Calgary is generated bysteamat poo # #“"""""**"* wep-voties amb 
8 cost of from #60 to $150 per h.p. per annum, coal being expensive and poor in Description..... ee ees ER: = eR Nee Sener Ree aie 
quality. The Company's Engineer reports that at present a total of 8,000 h.p. 

is used in Caigary, Date... ...1910, 
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CHEESE AND HEALTH. 





Sour Milk Superseded. 





For generations cheese has been acknowledged to be one of 
the finest possible foods, and thousands of people have led 
long and healthy lives who have made cheese their staple 
article of diet. ‘There are many kinds of cheese of varying 
flavour, but undoubtedly the flavours most popular to the 
Anglo-Saxon are the Cheddar and Cheshire, the consumption 
being enormous. The delicious cheese known as St. Ivel is a 
perfect blend of these in flavour, and it is milder, soft, and 
creamy. In addition, it contains an enormous number of 
specially inoculated lactic acid cultures, which are of the 
greatest possible benefit to health. 

An extract from the work of Dr. Bett, published in 1669, 
describes the anatomical examination of Thomas Parr, the 
oldest man who ever lived of whom the medical profession has 
absolutely authentic particulars. According to Dr. Bett, 
Thomas Parr’s ordinary diet consisted of sub-rancid cheese, 
bread, and sour whey. 

Professor Metchnikoff, ina publication dealing with methods 
of administering lactic germs, refers to the case of Miss Marie 
Priou, who died in 1838 at the age of 158 years. This lady 
retained her faculties to the end, and during the last ten years 
of her life took nothing but cheese and goat’s milk. Professor 
Metchnikoff also refers in the same publication to various 
races of noted longevity, who live principally upon milk in 
the form of fresh cheese, 

In his book, “The Prolongation of Life,” Professor Metch- 
nikoff states that in the soured milk prepared according to 
the recipes which he gives, “a large proportion (88 per cent.) 
of casein is rendered soluble during the fermentation, which 
shows that its albuminous matter is prepared for digestion. 
Of phosphate of lime, which is the chief mineral substance of 
milk, 68 per cent. is rendered soluble during the fermentation.” 
It will, therefore, readily be seen that St. Ivel Cheese, which is 
prepared from milk soured, as the Professor advises, with the 
Bulgarian bacillus, can be easily assimilated by any one with a 
weak digestion, whilst lactic acid cultures are recognised as a 
permanent cure for digestive troubles, 

Professor Metchnikoff is quoted at length in order to show 
his opinion of the dietetic value of cheese, but it should not be 
inferred that Professor Metcbnikoff is in any way associated 
with Lactic St. Ivel Cheese. The manufacturers wish it to be 
clearly understood that they do not obtain their lactic acid 
culture from Professor Metchnikof. They prefer to get it in 
England. The culture used in Lactic St. Ivel Cheese is 
grown and supplied by one of the most eminent bacteriologists 
in the United Kingdom. Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
in an article in the Daily Telegraph (January 15th, 1910), makes 
the following statement on the subject, which conclusively 
proves the wisdom of the firm's choice of culture supply :— 

“ It is quite possible for any one te make as good a dried lactic 
Jerment as that made in Paris, and, indeed, a better one might 
be made, and is needed, since the lozenges and powder so prepared 
are liable to die when kept for a certain time, unless special 
precautions are used.” 

The manufacturers, therefore, emphasise the point that 
Lactic St. Ivel Cheese is not made with a foreign dry culture 
which may deteriorate in transit, but direct from the pure 
culture which is grown in England, under the best possible 
conditions, from the original Bacillus Bulgaricus, and is 
supplied fresh weekly in a semi-liquid form to the Creamery 
at Yeovil. The cheese is inoculated in the fresh, pure air of 
Somerset and not in the smoky atmosphere of London, and 
this is another point in its favour, as there is no risk of 
contamination. 

Sir Ray Lankester’s statement is borne out by Dr. Rideal, 
the well-known bacteriologist, who in a lengthy analytical 
report on Lactic St. Ivel Cheese states :— 

“In view of the fact that I have found that many of the 
preparations sold for producing sour milk do not remain 
active and are worthless when purchased, it was important 
to ascertain whether this cheese retains its lactic acid 
producing properties. 





“On the day after I received the sample I determined the 
number of lactic acid organisms per gramme of the cheegg 
with the following results :— 


Millions per Gramme Lactic Acid 
Organisms :—= 
On Wuey GELATINE, 
1900.” 

On the evidence of such practical and scientific authorities 
as Sir Ray Lankester and Dr. Rideal there is ample proof 
that cultures in a powder or dry form soon lose any activity 
they may originally have possessed, and Dr. Rideal confirms 
the fact that in St. Ivel Cheese the culture can be obtained in 
a most active form. It is also important to note that every 
cheese is plainly dated the day it leaves the St. Ivel Creamery 
at Yeovil, and the cull/ure remains active for at least 14 days, 
Every purchaser, therefore, can tell at once if the cheese is ag 
fresh as it should be. 

Referring to Lactic St. Ivel Cheese, a well-known medical 
man writes in a London contemporary as follows :— 

“Apart from any of the claims which the producing 
Company may set forward, it cannot be denied that sour 
milk germs, if introduced in pure culture, ought to find 
suitable ground for development in a sour-milk cheese. This, 
then, does away with the drawback which applies to certain 
Metchnikoff bacillus preparations, that the germ ts 80 un- 
happily situated that it invariably dies, and so becomes 
useless before it reaches the consumer. In the second place, 
a cream cheese, by its very form and physical properties, is 
less liable to become contaminated with extraneous and perhaps 
harmful germs than is any liquid preparation.” 

St. Ivel Cheese (Lactic) is undoubtedly the most up-to-date 
and hygienic method of taking lactic acid cultures. It isa 
perfect food; it is the most pleasant in flavour; it is the 
cheapest ; and it is the most convenient. It contains the right 
cultures in most active form, and as a guarantee of purity and 
care in manufacture it need only be mentioned that it is made 
in the West of England by the Company that has taken the 
Gold Medal at the London Dairy Show for the last eight years 
in succession for the best collection of British Dairy Produce. 

St. Ivel Cheese (Lactic) is not a medicine. It is a pure and 
delicious food, which has met with the approval of medical 
practitioners all over the country. What it does, in un- 
scientific and non-medical language, is to destroy organisms 
which arise through food decay. Health thereby is improved, 
and life, in the ordinary course, in consequence, is prolonged. 
It should be eaten daily by all who wish to regain health and 
all who wish to retain health. 

Nearly half the medical men in Great Britain are interested 
in St. Ivel Cheese (Lactic), and by every post the manufac- 
turers receive letters of thanks, couched in the warmest 
possible terms, for bringing the cheese to their notice. The 
following are a few of many hundreds of such letters received 
recently. By reason of the strict etiquette governing the 
profession it is necessary to withhold the publication of the 
actual names, but the letters may be seen by any bond-fide 
investigator whose object is not merely idle curiosity :— 

“ Selkirk. 

“I may state that I tried the cheese on a patient who was 
suffering from gastric dilatation and much fermentation, and 
it seemed to do him a lot of good. “«——, M.D.” 


“London, W.C. 
“The cheese I have formed a very high opinion of, and | 
have already recommended it to several patients. It has @ 
most delicate flavour and is very digestible. 
«—__, M.D.” 


“ Hampstead. 
“Lactic St. Ivel Cheese is very palatable, and I should 
think a most potent way of taking and enjoying the benefit 
of the special bacilli. I intend trying it at home, and there- 
fore send you an order for two cheeses a week for a period 
of six weeks. . , L.R.C.P., Lond.” 


“ Worcester. 
“T have found Lactic St. Ivel Cheese excellent and most 
agreeable in flavour, and being convalescent after a long 


illness, I have found it a decided aid to my recovery. 
«—___, M.R.C.S.” 
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“ Peebles. 

“] find Lactic St. Ivel Cheese most excellent, and have 
sonsequently ordered a regular supply to be delivered to me 
every week. You are acting wisely in putting the date on 
each wrapper, as then the public know that they are getting 
what they require, and we know that the bacilli are in an 
I hope you will have much success with your 


“—, M.D.” 


active state. 
manufacture. 


“ Monmouthshire. 
“J find Lactic St. Ivel Cheese excellent and efficacious. I 
should be glad to learn who are your nearest agents. 
“——., Medical Officer of Health.” 


* Lancaster Gate, W. 
“T have been trying the soured milk very largely, but, as 
so many people dislike the taste of it, I shall suggest their 
wrying your cheese instead. I think the flavour any . 


* Tamworth. 
“T feel convinced that when Lactic Acid is prescribed 
chere is no more pleasant or agreeable way of introducing 
che bacillus into the system than Lactie St. Ivel Cheese. It 
s most palatable and agreeable to the taste. I shall certainly 


prescribe your new for mula w hene ver necessar y . 


“ Bristol. 
“T have tried Lactic St. Ivel Cheese personally, and am 
very pleased with it as an article of diet. I like the flavour 
and the preparation of it being such as it is renders it most 


suitable for the dietary of delicate people. 
«—, M.D.” 


“ Southport. 
“Lactic St. Ivel Cheese is most palatable, and, apart from 
its medical virtues, should prove a great success. 
*——, M.D.” 


“ Bradford. 
“Dr. —— has asked me to write and say that he finds that 
Lactic St. Ivel Cheese is all that you claim it to be.” 


“ Clovelly. 
“T think Lactic St. Ivel Cheese is a very good idea, as the 
preparation of sour milk is troublesome and difficult to 
keep up. “——, M.D.” 





* Bournemouth. 
“I consider Lactic St. Ivel Cheese, containing the Bul- 
garian Lactic Acid Bacillus, an excellent method of adminis- 
tering the organism. « ——, M.D.” 


WHERE LACTIC ST. IVEL CHEESE CAN BE 
OBTAINED. 


Lactic St. Ivel Cheese is easy to obtain. You have not to 
send to one or two stores only, or direct to the makers. There 
are agents in every town, and Aplin and Barrett are willing 
to send 12 cheeses, carriage paid, at the lowest wholesale price 
to any grocer or dairyman in the Kingdom, so that your own 
storekeeper can easily supply you, if he wishes to do so, at 
6}d. per cheese. If you fail to get it this way, send 9d. in 
stamps direct to Aplin and Barrett, &c., Ltd., Dept. 132, 
Yeovil, who will send you a cheese and book on The Sour 
Milk Cure, post paid, by return. 





Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 
Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs, 
Catalogues FREE. 


238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


—_—. —— 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——_— 


INVESTED FUNDBS....... £75,090,000. 




















Business developments have rendered it necessary for us to 
acquire a more commodious depository. At our Church Entry 
Warehouse we have a vast collection of valuable furniture. 
To save the trozble and cost of removal, we are offering the 
whole of this at prices irrespective of its real value. 


SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mantel Pieces, 
Overmantels and Mirrors in endless variety, 
Bedroom Suites, Odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, 
Washstands, Writing Tables, Bedsteads, Dining 
Tables, Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, large number 
of Screens, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, 
Curtains, Draperies, Linoleum, Cork Carpets. 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS. 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room Chairs, 

Hundreds of Odd Chairs suitable for Offices, Board 

Room Tables, Sets of Lockers, Office Washstands, 
also 


A Large fgutums ANTIQUES 


The whole of the above 
to be Sold TO-DAY AND 
FOLLOWING DAYS by 


STORY AND TRIGGS 


At their Church Entry Warehouse. 
Entrance— 
152 to 156 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
From 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. Saturday, 2 p.m. 
CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 





NOW’S THE TIME TO RE-TREA 
YOUR MOTOR COVERS. 








ALMAGAM 


IS A NEW COMPOUND FOR RUBBER. 








WE GUARANTEE THAT BY ITS USE MOTOR 
TREADS WEAR AS WELL AS USUAL RUBBER 
TREADS. 


We will Re-tread Motor Tyres with 


PLAIN & GROOVED TREADS 


at 50% Below Usual Prices, 


STEEL-STUDDED NON-SKIDS 


at 33% Below Usual Prices, 
AND GIVE SATISFACTORY WEAR. 





Write for Prices and Particulars to:— 


ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
374 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Sole Agents :— 


NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER COMPANY, Ltd. 
Almagam Rubber Buffers for Roller Skates. 
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TRY THE 
DELIGHTFUL 
NOTE PAPER 


HIERATICA 


Without doubt you will 

find it the best you have 

ever used—firm, smooth, 

and of a charming creamy 
tint. 


It costs but 1/- a Box. 


Of all Stationers, and see 
that you get HIERATICA 
and HIERATICA only. 


Write for Free Samples 
and interest'n; Booklet to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 





CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


beverage for 





PUREST, SOFTEST 
KNOWN. 


MALVERN 


BURROW’S 


From: 
THE SPRINGS, 
MALVERN. 


WATERS. 


THE AUTHOR’ Ss HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with a freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that THz LEaApENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS, by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING oe _ SCRAPS. 





CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW. 
MAY, 1910. Price 6a. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 
THE E Sociol oey OF COMPULSORY SCHOOL 


THE MAJORITY REPORT AND THE WORK 
OF RELIGIOUS AGENCIES. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an a 
ual t0 14/6 8/3 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


ight Dinner Wine. The 
of this wine will be found 
wine sold at much 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve' superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘he appreciation this wine meets 
with Gone the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us edditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Lritain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


17/6 9 





6é Ke 


For nearest Agent write 
“KE Boot Banyctave rs, Kendal, Englend, 
SEA AND SUN ‘TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS., 


1 l ‘10h oman (twin rare _ tons 


FOR 1 0 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Illustrated Handbox kon App lic: — 
§ ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. 
LONDON (5 Fenchurch Avenvi 3 Coe ome St. 
LIVERPOOL § THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANC HESTER ( NAVIG ATION COMPANY. 


Scale of Charges for 
Lldvertisements. 





Ovtsipe Pace (when avai ae 14 Guiveas, 
Page ... , -£122R2 0 
Half-Pazre (Column) , _ 

Quarter -Page (Half-Colur mn) — 
Nurrow Column (‘Third of Pag ee) 
Half Narrow Column os 
Quarter Narrow Column ... 
Column (two-thirds width of 


ComPranizs, 
Outside Page ....ccccccccccoscccccres... SIF 1B 
ae 6) UT 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, ha 


Across two narrow columns, ris thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
5s, an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 


Seems of Subectintion. 


Parar.e 1x ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Half- 
yearly. 
21 86...0 143... 


Including postage to any 
part of the United King- 
dom 

Tucluding pos stage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c. one . #1 12 6... 


0163.,.082 





———____ 


SCHWEITZER's 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE Cocoa 
which does NOT 
constipate, 


Made from the choicest ripe beans 
obtainabie. 
“ This is genuine Cocoa.”—Lancet, 
“Be sure and give your _ us 
Cocoatina.”—Sim AxpREW CLA a at Schweitzer's 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWELITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
will digest anythiny 


and is perfectly delicious, 


In is. 6d. Tins only, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 


A Yerfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for -Persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & co., — 
143 York Road, London, N 





‘THE 


- SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subd- 
criptions received by, Tue Otp Coryes 
BooxsTore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 ¢ & 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Masses 
Brentano, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tas 
SusscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s Liprasy, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur Harow 
A. Winson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wa. Dawsoy 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A.T. CHarman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO 
American Booxse.uine Derdr, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 

Subscriptions only received by GoRDoN 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnurg anp ComPanyt, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 
The  Allenburys ” 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 


gud casily digested meal is required. 


light supper repast, 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, 


AND 


DIET 


R. M. Ss. P. — 





London; 


CHRISTIANIA. 
THE ROYAL MAIL 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Strec 


4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 
¥ 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. ec. 11,073 tons) 
from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 


16, and 30 and AUGUST 13 


JULY 1, 
m £1 a day 


Cruises of 13 days and upwards fre 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


t, 5. W. 
, 
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The GEORGE V. 
PRAYER BOOK 


An ample stock of the Book of Common Prayer 
for the New Reign is to be seen at The Times 
Book Club. Included are PRAYER BOOKS ; 
PRAYER BOOKS with HYMNS ANCIENT 
and MODERN; Prayer Books and Hymn Books 
in CASES and CARRIERS. All sizes are fully 


represented in many styles of binding and at various 
prices. 

A List, giving full particulars with specimens of the 
types, has been prepared, and will be forwarded on 
application. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


“ Unieme, London.” 


JACK 


SHIPS RECEIVE 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). Telegrams: 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


APPEALS FOR HELP. 





The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHE STE oR TRAINING 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 

80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 
6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 
Founded 1843, 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, 


The Nationa! Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute CGhiidren. 
Incorporated 1904. 

London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


{H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 


Joint Secretaries HENKY G. COPELAND. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD 
is written in the Soul of Man. 


G.C.B, 











Literature, helping you to read it for yourself, will be sent, gratis 
and post-free, upon application to 
The Hon. Secretary, Postal Mission, 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 


where Services are held every Sunds ay at 11 and 7. 


— 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


IRISH LINENS, 


Worid-renowned for Quality and Value. 
High-grade goods possessing designs that please and presenting the finest 
appearance, As supplied by us to the 
SAVOY, CLARIDGE’S, RITZ, CARLTON, BERKELEY, 
CECIL, 
and many other Hotels. 
Some of our Designs in Table Linens. 


P. 48.—Ferns and Ivy, Ivy Leaf Filling, Border on Table. 
P. 49.—Bramble and Blackbe try Border, with centre piece, 
P. 50.—Shamrock Border and Centre, Border on Table. 

P. 51.- -Lily and Rose Groups, with centre, Border on Table. 


PRICES OF EACH DESIGN THE SAME, viz. 


TABLE CLOTHS, 2 by 2 yds. 136 each 
Sy 8 ye 16/11 _ ,, 
NAPKINS, to match, # by } yd. 27/6 doz. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREER, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


40, P, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


OOKS W. WANTED. —Hi ighest prices g given for Old Sporting 

Ro Books, Magazines, Plays, Poctry. Pooks illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 

c wlandson, Cruikshank, Lee ch, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 

coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, ke. Any quantity for immediate cash. 
Buyers sent any distance, —HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 











ANTIQUE 


Toilet Wares 


HEAL & SON HAVE REPRODUCED 
MANY FAMOUS AND CHARMING OLD 
PATTERNS OF WEDGWOOD, SPODE, 
MASON & COPELAND. THEY HAR- 
MONIZE PERFECTLY WITH THE 
PRESENT ADMIRABLE CULT OF OLD 
FURNITURE, AND ARE WELL SHOWN 
IN A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS in the 
BOOKLET, “TOILET & TABLE WARES.” 








HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
W. 
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“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Blend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


REVERSIoNs and LIFE INTERESTS 
RCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 


The EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavpcaster Place, Strand, W.C 


n 





Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS. 





Second Impression. 
NEW OLIVIA L. CAREW. By Netta Syrett. 
Gs. 


NOVELS 





SERVICE. By Constance Smedley. 
CPPORTUNITY. By Margaret B. Cross. 
GUTSIDERS—AND IN. By J. Aysoough. 





PERFIDIOUS LYDIA. By Frank Barrett. 


“A good simple-minded tale of the old days when a high-spirited Lydia 
would run off to Gretna Green with a fascinating and scampish Sir Charles, and 
after exciting experiences by the way, including gipsying iu a caravan, win her 
way at last to happiness and a good husband.” —Times. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 


By Hugh de Sélincourt. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colours and Sepia by Yosnro Margrino. 


“Decidedly among the pleasantest of the almost 
countless tributes to the charm of Oxford The experi- 
Demy enced reader will not fail to be touched by what is 

Svo, delicate and sensitive in their impressions of Oxford. 
Cloth, It is the Oxford of to-day not less than the Oxford that 
7s 6d is a symbol of the Middle Ages that is here pre- 

beste t ” sented,’’— Westminster Gazette, 

nes, “Mr, Yoshio Markino’s illustrations are the most ade- 

quate paintings of Oxford ever reproduced.” —Outlook, 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Philippe Monnier. 
Authorised Translation. 

“From the multitude of authorities he has formed 
a living picture of Venice in the 18th Century, has 
embodied her very frame and substance. The reader 
is not pectered with what this and that writer says. 
His attention is not diverted from the spectacle by the 
advertisements. He is placed in the middle of it. Its 
figures and its pageantry pass before him. He sees the 
brilliance of the one, he seems to feel the breath of the 

others. As he hurries from page to page, driven by 
the energy and enthusiasm of the or, the atmosphere 
of this old old city of pleasure envelops him.” 

—LEvening Standard, 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE. 


By Charles Pears. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colours and Monochrome by the Author. 





Demy 
8vo, 
Ch rt h . 
qs. 6d. 
net. 


“A direct and graphic piece of work, breezy and 
briny as such an account should be...... 
colour is unfailing and his renderings 
he saw on sea and land are am 
brilliant and fascinating things eve r “dene in this 
kind.”’"—Punch. 


Feap. 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDGH. 


By Yoshio Markino. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 4 in Monochrome by the Author. 


“The tale of his desperate struss tle with starvation in 
London lodgings......It is all true ut take it as fiction 
8yo, and it will be f an more int crest ing than most of the 
Cloth novels of to- .'—Times., 

sed “A delig ht ful book written in quaint, picturesque, and 
6s. wonderfully effective English......full of mingled pathos, 
net. humour, and kindly philosophy which wil! bring a lux np 


into the throat of the worldliest cynic.”—Sia ndard. 


THE FAVOURITES GF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 


By Le Petit Homme songs, 
Author of “The Court of the Tuileries.’ 
With 6 Portraits. 
Demy 
Svo, 
Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 
net. 


A HISTORY OF SUMER AND AXKAD. 


By Leonard W. King, M.A., F.S.A., 


Assistant in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Mustrations in the Text, and 
a Chronological List of the Kings and Rulers of Sumer and Akkad. 


Royal 8vo, An Account of the Early Races of Baby- 

Cloth flonia from Prehistoric Times to the 

Foundation of the SBabylonian Monarchy: 

—— being Vol. tl. of A HISTORY OF BABYLONIA 
18s. net. 


AND ASSYRIA. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
PARIS SALON, 1970. 


With over 300 Illustrations. 3s. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lano, W.C. 


Crown 


“There is no doubt about the figure Henry of Navarre 
cuts in the blaze of kingship. He was a pe ymiscuous and 
indefatigable amorist, and never conce 
This is ‘certainly real and re sponsible his tory, a 
book is necessary to all who study the persone 
French Court life.’"—Morning Leader. 
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William Morris’s Works 





POETICAL WORKS. 


LIBRARY 


EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net each, sold separately. 


Complete in 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
4 vols. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENE- 

VERE, and other Poems. pa 
HE WAY; 

POEMS BY ENOUGH; OR, THE 


FREEING OF RAMOND: 
a Morality. 
E STORY OF SIGURD THE 





TE LSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. 


li Volumes. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
THE ANEIDS OF VIRGIL. 


Done into English Verse. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Done into English Verse. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, 
SOMETIME KING OF THE 
FOLK OF THE WEDERGEATS., 
Translated by Witt1am Morurs 
and A. J. Wrarr. 


POETICAL WORKS may also be had in the 
Certain of the following Editions :— 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 

CHEAP EDITION in ONE VOLUME. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
POPULAB EDITION in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. each, sold 
separately. 

NEW EDITION. With Portrait and Introduction by J. W. Macxarn. 


Twelve Parts. 
each. Part IX., 2s. net. 


Bound in grey boards with linen backs, 
Parts X. and XL, Is. net each, 


Parts I.-VITIL., 1s. net 
Part XII., 2s. net. 


This Edition is also issued in the SILVER LIBRARY. 4 vols., 3s.6d. each. 


POEMS BY THE WAY. 


Square crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 


OTHER POEMS. Cheap Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, ls. 64, net, 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 


Pocket Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s, net, 
ROMANCES. 


A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF 
THE WOLFINGS. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE ROOTS OF THE 
MOUNTAINS. Written in Prose 
and Verse. Square crown 8vo, 8s, 

THE STORY OF THE 
GLITTERING PLAIN. Square 
post 8ro, 5s, net, 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE 
WORLD 


. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE WELL AT THE 
WORLD’S END. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


THE WATER OF THE 
WONDROUS ISLES. Crown 8vo, 
8. 





Crown 8vo, 73. & 


A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, 
= s KING’S LESSON. lémo, 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE. 
Being some Chapters from an 
Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, Is, 6d. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR 
THE STRONG. Translated from 
the Icelandic by Errixr Maa- 
xUsson and Wittiam Mortis, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales, Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by Errixr 
Maentsson and WiILLIAM Mornzis, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


THE SUNDER ING FLOOD. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE ADAPTED FOR USE IN 
on 
THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG. 


Written in Verse by WILLIAM MORRIS. With portions condensed into 
Prose by WINIFRED TURNER, B.A., and HELEN SCOTT, B.A, With 
Introduction and Glossary. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. 


(From “The 


Earthly Paradise.””) With Introduction and Life by J. W. MACKAIL. 


Crown 8vo, ls. 4d. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 


With Introduction and Life by J. W. MACKAIL, Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


By 


J. W. MACKAIL, With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Ilustra- 


tions. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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“He Diep 1x Harness.” 
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IMPERIAL AND ForgIGN Arrarrs: A Review or Events, 


Tue Priviteces or Kixesurp. 
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By Walter Sichel. 
By Sydney Brooks. 


Way Bussta Went TO Wak witH Jaran.—Il, Tur Srony or Tus Yatv 


ConcEssion, 
Chaps, 14-15. 


Tourcurnrrr. By Francis Gribble. 


TOURGUENEFF AND THE LiFE-ILLUSION. 
Tae Hovsr or Lorps aND THE INDIAN PRINCES. 
By W. L. Courtney. 

By Mrs. Alec Tweedie, 


A Purtosopnic EMPEROR. 
WiLuiaM QuiLLER ORCHARDSON. 


Watt WiitMaN—THE PoET oF NATURE. 


Sterne’s Exiza. By Lewis Melville. 


Fevrr ror Foop anp Foop ror FRvit. 


Last Meeting with Bsénnson. 


London : 


By George Meredith. 


By Richard H, P. Curle. 
By S. M, Mitra, 
By J. Johnston, M.D, 


By Sampson Morgan, 
By Peter Nansen. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 

















LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 


Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 


of every description. Libraries 
wants, Catalogues free.—HOLLA 


urchased, An 
D BROS,, 21 


book supplied. Please state 
oun Bricut St., Binmincuam. 





USIC AT ONCE.—Onr 


We pay postage. Any 


Music by Mail Department 


ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
mubhication, British or Foreign, mostl 
Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxfo' 


by return, 
Street, W.; 


ty Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches, 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE RIGHT HON. 
CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


A Monograph and a Reminiscence. 
By Sir THOMAS FULLER, K.C.M.G. 
With Mustrations. 8vo, 6s. net, (Inland postage 4d.) 
“This fascinating book.”’—The Times, 
“ This is an invaluable contribution to the apotheosis of Cecil Rhodes,” 


—Daily Chronicle, 
LETTERS OF 
JOHN STUART MILL. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by HUGH 8S. R. ELLIOT, 
With a Note on Mill’s Private Life by MARY TAYLOR. 
With 6 Portruits, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, (Inland postage 64.) 


“These two noble volumes are sure to be widely read.” 
—C. K. 8., in the Sphere, 


THE IRISH R.M. SERIES. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are issuing a NEW and 
CHEAPER EDITION of these famous Stories by E. OE. 
Somerville and Martin Ross. Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 
The First Volume is SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M., of which Mr. Stephen Gwynn said in the 
Cornhill Magazine that it was a book that “‘no decorous 
person can read with comfort in a railway carriage.”’ 

THE FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 
will be issued early in June, and the other Volames at 
frequent intervals. 


THE GARIBALDI JUBILEE. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION, NINTH THOUSAND. 


GARIBALDIS DEFENCE OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


“I have never read in tale or history a more thrilling story than that 
Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan tells of the hero’s retreat with his four 
thousand through couxtries swarming with implacable enemies,”"—Truth, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. SEVENTH THOUSAND, 


GARIBALDI 
AND THE THOUSAND. 


With 5 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


“*It is one of the finest, most memorable stories of the modern world told by 
one of the greatest artists among modern historians.""— Bookman, 


The Social Contract: more particularly in 
Relation to Taxation, By C. Y¥.C, DAWBARN, M.A. 8&vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
(Inland postage 44.) 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Liberty and Progress. 8vo, 9s. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 

PartI, THE EMPLOYED. Part II. THE PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOY- 
MENT. Part Ill. OUR UNDERPAID AND UNEMPLOYED. 

* Among recent books which Anti-Socialists may be recommended to read ig 
Mr. Dawbarn’s ‘ Liberty and Progress,’ ’’—Spectator, 

“ The task which Mr. Dawbarn has set for himself is a rational defence of 
the gospel of individualism. The treatment of the subjects is positive, con- 
structive, and scientific.’’—Political Science Quarterly. 


Back to the Land: a Medley. By C* 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, (Inland postage 42.) 

** * Back to the Land’ is not a treatise of Economics or a fragment of ‘Cam- 
paign literature.’ It isa wholly delightful and irresporsible story of house- 
hunting. At least, that is what it pretends to be. The subject is really a 
vehicle for wise and witty remarks on men and things.’’—Church Times, 
































Drifting Thistledown. By Mrs. P. A. Baryerr 


and Another. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
“A book the title of which harmonises excellently with the contents, for it 
just expresses the irresponsibility of the heroine and the graceful levity of the 
authors’ method.’’—Spectator, 
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Books for the Library. 


THE MOST RECENT BOOK ON THE ALBANIANS. 


High Albania. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM, Author of “The Burden of the 
Balkans,” &c. Fully Illustrated, with Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
LIEUT. BOYD ALEXANDER’S BOOK. 
From the Niger to the Nile. 


By BOYD ALEXANDER, Lieutenant Rifle Brigade. 2 vols., 
with about 250 Illustrations and Maps, 36s. net. 


LORD MILNER’S FAMOUS BOOK. 


England in Egypt. 
By Viscount MILNER, late High Commissioner for South 
Africa, With Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 














SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S WORKS. 
Turkey in Europe. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G, (‘‘ Odysseus”). 
Edition, with an Additional Chapter on Recent Events, 
Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


The East Africa Protectorate. 
By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner 
for the Protectorate. With Illustrations and Maps, 15s. net. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON’S THRILLING ACCOUNT 
OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


A Staff Officer’s Scrap-Book. 
By General Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., British Attaché 
with the Japanese Army in Manchuria. With Maps and 
Iilustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 18s. net each. 


A New 
With 








WORKS BY PROFESSOR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Style. 


By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Oxford, Fifth Impression, Crown 8vo, 5a. 


Milton. 
Wordsworth. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Modern Studies. 


By OLIVER ELTON, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Liverpool. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Thucydides Mythistoricus. 


By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


The House of Seleucus, 


By EDWYN R. BEVAN. With Plates and Maps, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s, net. 


The Life of Johannes Brahms, 
By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, net. 


The Salmon Rivers and Lochs 
of Scotland. 


3y W. L. CALDERWOOD, Inspector of Fisheries to the Fishery 
Board for Scotland, Author of “The Life of a Salmon.” With 
lilustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


English Estate Forestry. 
ly A. C. FORBES, Department of Agriculture, Dublin. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 61. net. 


The Principles of Landed Estate 


Management. 
Ry ILENRY HERBERT SMITI, Agent to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, K.G. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Food and the Principles of 
Dietetics. 


By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. Ldin., F.R.C.P, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 63, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


2s. 6d. 


























16s, net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St.. W. 





MR. LANE’S NEW BOOKs 


SECOND EDITION OF 


Memories of Sixty Years 
By OSCAR BROWNING 14s. net, 


“A delightful volume Fascinating and absorbing.” 
—“T. P.,” in T. P.’s Weekly, 


Robert Dodsley : 


Poet, Publisher, and Playwright 
By RALPH STRAUS 21s. net, 
With many Illustrations, 
“A valuable contribution to the history of eighteenth. 
century letters.”—Manchester Guardian, 


J. L. Motley & his Family 


Further Letters and Records 
Edited by HIS DAUGHTER and HERBERT 


ST. JOHN MILDMAY 16s. net, 
With many Illustrations, 


a delightful book.”—Outlook, 





“ Most intcresting 


Robert Herrick 


A Biographical and Critical Study 


By F. W. MOORMAN 12s. 6d. net, 
With Portraits, &c. 


« Admirable, careful, and erudite.” 
—Mr. W. L. Courrney, in the Daily Telegraph, 


Simon Bolivar 
“Fl Libertador” 


A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt against Spain in 
Venezuela, New Granada, and Peru. Illustrated. 


By F. LORAINE PETRE 12s. 6d. net. 


“ A sound and careful biography of the Dictator to whom 


half of Latin America owes its independence.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


Life of W. J. Fox, 1786-1834 


Public Teacher and Social Reformer 


By the late RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., kc. 
Concluded by EDWARD GARNETT 16s. net. 
With many Portraits, &c. 

“ Remarkably interesting.”—Bookman, 


Airships in Peace & War 


BEING A SECOND EDITION OF AERIAL WARFARE 


By R. P. HEARNE 
Introduction by Sir HIRAM MAXIM 7s. 6d. net. 


Indian Birds 


A Key to the Common Birds of India 


By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of “Bombay 
Ducks,” &c. 6s. net. 


JUST OUT.—A NEW NOVEL 


SIMON 
THE 
JESTER 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Author of “The Beloved Vagabond,” 
“The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,” &o. 





6s. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Tow 
pn Chronicle. By Wixston Cuuncuitt, 
A Mode of “Richard Carvel,” &c. Mlustrated. 


desirable Governess. By F. Manion 
Fee OED. Illustrated. 


tleman of Virginia. By Percy James 
A Cen Author of * A Royal Ward,” &e. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary 8. Warts. 


Chronicles of Theberton. A Suffolk Village. 
By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY. With Introduction 
and Notes by the Rev. W. W. Sxxart, Litt.D., &c. With 

Illustrations and Maps, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ee—_— | . 

Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life.” With Maps and Ilustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A work of singular interest and unique value, a model of 
¢ such inquiries should be.” : : 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ An extremely able and informing work, compiled 

with laborious care, written throughout with great force and lucidity, with a 

single eye to a fair and useful statement of facts. Eminently worth studying.” 


Charity and Social Life: a Short Study 
of Religious and Social Thought in Relation 
to Charitable Methods and Institutions. By 
Cc. 8. LOCH, B.A., LL.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Ants, their Structure, Development, and 
Behaviour. By Professor WILLIAM M. WHEELER, 
Ph.D. Illustrated, Medium Svo, 21s. net. 


The Reaction in Russia. 


First Paper: Revolution 

and Counter-Revolution. 
Ry GEORGE KENNAN, Author of “Siberia and the Exile 
System.” Fully Illustrated. 


One of 20 entertaining Articles 
and Stories in the JUNE 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 




















PRICE 1s. 4d. 








GOD AND MAN 


Philosophy of the Higher Life 
Ey E. ELLSWORTH SHUMAKER, Ph.D. (Yale). 


This scholarly work ranks the author with the religious thinkers 
of the age. Its dedication 
To the beautiful memory of 
Phillips Brooks 
in enduring gratitude and love 
suggests its spirit and its world. 

Sir OLivern Lovee: “It seems a most thoughtful production, and one that 
cannot fail to have great, influence for good. I shall hope to read it with more 
care, but even now I realise that there are in it many ideas to which I also have 
been led. It is very satisfactory when people working from different points of 
view, and with different kinds of training, arrive at conclusions which may be 
noe d as similar. It implies, I think, that they are tending towards the 
truth,” 

_ Principal P. T. Fonsyrm: “I appreciate it the more as your line of approach 
is different from my own....... There are many in a frame of mind to which your 
exposition would come as a revelation of hidden riches.” 

Dr. Groner A. Gorpon: “I have had a few quict hours with your book, 
snd I have been struck with two things: the largeness of its view and the 
elevation of its religious spirit. I shall enjoy it more and more,” 

Dr. Wi.tram N. Crarxe: “ As I read on I found the thinking very large. 
Not for many a day have I read a book of thought so broad and bold and 
teif-commending....... I think you have written a very powerful book.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Loxpox. Codes: Usicopzg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cxenrrat 1515); 

__or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvarm 3601), W., LONDON. 








fvo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
t has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 





Macmillan’s New Books. 
IN LOTUS-LAND, JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 Ilus- 

trations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from 

Photographs by the Author, Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
(Tuesday. 





NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
THE 


WORKS OF WALTER PATER. 
In 10 Monthly Vols., with Decorated Backs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each, 
1. THE RENAISSANCE. Studies in Art and Poetry. With 


Frontispiece. [Tuesday. 
2 & 3. MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. In 2 vols, [June 
4. IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. [July 
5. APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on “Style.” [August, 
6. PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Lectures, 
[September. 
7. GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Essays, [ October, 
8. MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A Serics of Essays, 
[ November, 
9. GASTON DE LATOUR. An unfinished Romance. 
[ December, 
10. ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” [January. 





Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 


Totemism and Exogamy: a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L.,, LL.D., Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 





VOL. IIT., CONCLUDING THE WORK, 


A History of English Prosody from the 
Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By 
Prof. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 3 vols. 
8vo. Vol. II]. FROM BLAKE TO MR. SWINBURNE. 
15s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Professor Saintsbury is to be congratulated on 
having brought to a successful issue an undertaking of so much magnitude and 
a performance so full of culture and of ripe erudition.” 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


Buckinghamshire. By Crement Sxorter. With 
Illustrations by Frepgrick L. Griaas, Extra Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 
they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. 
John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 








FOURTH EDITION, THORGUGHLY REVISED. 


The Book of the Rose, By the Rev. A. Fostrrn- 
MELLIAR, M.A. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by 
the Rev. F. Pacr-Roggrrs (President National Rose Society) 
and Herpert E. Motynevx. With 62 (of which 25 are new) 
Illustrations of specimen Roses, &c., Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History. Bampton Lectures, 19099. By WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of 
Birmingham Cathedral. 8vo, 10s. net. [Tuesday. 


Absente Reo. By the Author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Critical Letters written to a Vicar by a lay friend who pe his work, 
but desires to suggest to him that there are other ways looking at things 
his own, whether social or ecclesiasti 


Some Elements of the Religious Teaching 
of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels. 
Being the Jowett Lectures for 1910, By C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 














Orationes et Epistolzs Cantabrigienses 
(1876-1909). By JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to, 10s. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ All Cambridge men, to say nothing of sympathetic Oxonians 
and lovers of refined scholarship at large, will be glad to possess this handsome 
volume, which is full of literary, academic, and historic interest.” 





The Picturesque St. Lawrence, Written 
and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. VOLS. Ill. and IV. of 


LORD BROUGHTON’S 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


(1823-1834). Edited by LADY DORCHESTER. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
4*The friends made for Lord Broughton by the publication of the first two 
volumes will be increased by these. They increase one’s good opinion of his 
restrained, svlid, lofty nature; not a page of them can be skipped without loss ; 
they are an important addition to the stock of national memoirs.” 


—Evening Standard, 
RECOLLECTIONS 


OF WHAT | SAW, WHAT |! LIVED THROUCH, AND WHAT I 
LEARNED DURING MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL AND 
LITERARY EXPERIENCE. By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO 
(“Edward Garrett”). With Portraits and ITlustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND 
SENTIMENT. 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, E.CS.1, C.LE. 
Map, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Few of our Indian officials have had wider or more varied opportunities for 
acquiring an insight into the life and thought of the people of India than has 
been enjoyed by Sir Bampfylde Fuller. He has drawn upon his experiences to 
give a comprehensive account of the country, the people, and the government, 
which embraces not merely the influences of tradition, religion, and environ- 
ment upon Indian character and customs, but the sentiments which move the 
Fane le in their relations with one another, and with the State. The book is a 

ively and instructive introduction to the problems which are now confronting 
British rule in the East. 


LETTERS TO A SALMON 
FISHER’S SONS. 


By A. H. CHAYTOR. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
Diagrams, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

This book not only contains some beautiful photographs of salmon pools and 
tales of spring and autumn fishing by an enthusiastic lover of salmon-fishing, 
but attempts to teach the beginner, so far as may be done with a pen, the best 
practice of modern salmon-fishing—where to look for his fish in every kind of 
water and of weather, how to fish most effectively in the various kinds of pools, 
Low, at the expense of a few pence, to make his own gut casts and, if he use 
minnow, his wire traces, how to preserve and mend his waders and tie his flies, 
and how to tell a salmon parr from a troutlet, and a bright kelt from a clean 
fish. There are chapters challenging from actual and detailed observations 
common theories of the spawning of salmon, and there is a full account of the 
curious and forgotten salmon laws of both England and Scotland from the 
XIII, and XIV. centuries, 











With 








A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
FERGUSSON’S AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN AND 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 


By the late JAMES FERGUSSON, C.IE., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, &c., &c. Revised and 
Edited, with Additions and many new Illustrations. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By JAS. BURGESS, C.LE., 
LL.D,, F.B.S.E., late Director of the Archaeological Survey of India; 
Hon. Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects; Hon. Member 
of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, of the American Oriental 
Society, &c., &e. 


EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. By R. PHENE SPIERS, 
F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., Hon. Member of the American Institute of Architects ; 
Correspondent of the Institute of France. 


RENASCENCE : 


The Sculptured Tombs of the XV. Century in Rome, With 
Chapters on the Previous Centuries from 1100. By the Rev. 
GERALD 8. DAVIES, M.A., Master of the Charterhouse. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 4to, 21s. net. 

The book is designed to supply a need which has been much felt by students 
and travellers, Up to the present time no work in English, or indeed in any 
other linyuage, has dealt at all completely with the subject. Much valuable 
research has been carried out in Germany and Italy, but the results are to be 
found only by patient study of many volumes of Art Periodicals. In England 
even this source of information has been found largely wanting. The author 
has divided his work into two parts. The first portion is devoted to a sketch 
of the development of Sculpture in Rome from 1100 to 1500. The last part 
contains a chronological list and an arrangement of ‘Tombs under the heading 
of Churches, with short descriptions and biographies, 








New and Revised Edition of 
SIR ALFRED LYALL’S STANDARD WORK. 


THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINION IN INDIA. With Maps, 5s. net. 


BERNARD CAPES’ NEW NOVEL. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


2s. 6d. net. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





es 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
EMPRESS EUGENIE 


1870-1910: the Lives of the Imperial Family in Exile; 
together with the Emperor’s (Napoleon III.) own 
Story of Sedan. 


By EDWARD LEGGE 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. Gd. net. [2nd Impression now ready, 


“The author has done his work remarkably well, and his 
are marked with tact and discretion as well as by f 
vigour, and interest. The narrative, though not, strictly s i 
an authorised one, is based upon documents and first-hand informa. 
tion; and its tone, while thoroughly sympathetic, is refreshingly 
free from bias.”—Morning Post. 


THE VALOR OF IGNORANCE 


By GEN. HOMER LEA 
Demy 8vo, Maps, &c., 7s. 6d. net. 


“Shows how surely the hour of desolation will strike for 
nation whose wealth and luxury stand in inverse ratio to its 
military strength.”—T'imes. 

“ All that General Lea says applies to Great Britain.”—Daily Mail, 

“Set forth with extraordinary minuteness, and is quite con- 
vincing.”—Spectator. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
SNOW FIRE 


By the Authoress of “The Martyrdom or an 
Empress,” &c. 


Illustrated. 


“Tt is far superior to the average Court novel. The writer shows 
that she is intimately acquainted with the scenes in which she sets 
her characters. All the barbaric splendours of the East and the 
refined subtleties of the West surround the dazzled and well- 
entertained reader.” — Westminster Gazette. 


CAVANAGH: FOREST RANGER 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
Author of ““Hesper,” “The Tyranny of the Dark,” &c. 
Illustrated. 
With an Introduction by CIFFORD PINCHOT, 
formerly Chief Forester of the United States 


“His theme is fine and interesting.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“A vivid picture of life in the Forest Service in rough times, 
with an interesting love episode.”—Scotsman, 


HEARTS CONTENDING 


By GEORG SCHOCK 
Frontispiece. 











A picture of the German-Americans of Pennsylvania, showing 4 
deep passion at work beneath a rugged, sternly religious exterior. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


JUNE Namber. Now Ready. 
Contributions by— 
Prof. LOUNSBURY and 
H. M. ALDEN. 


60 Illustrations. 


THE QUESTION OF THE ATOM - - Prof. R. K. Duncay 
MICROSCOPIC ANIMALS OF THE SEA H. J. SHannon 
MARSEILLES - - - - - - Desaizr Weick 


SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE INNER SHRINE.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 





OWEN WISTER 
ALICE BROWN 


7 Complete Stories. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU: Louis 


Francois Armand du Plessis, Maréchal Duc de Richelieu (1696-1788). 
Ry H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “‘A Rose of Savoy,” . With 
17 Mlustrations, of which one is in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The central figure of this book is Louis Francois Armand du Plessis, Due and 
Maréchal de Richelicu, the most notorious Lovelace of his , who extended 
his conquests from the coulisses of the Opera to the steps of the throne, whom 
Princesses of the Blood consoled whea a prisoner in the Bastille, and for 
the possession of whose heart titled dames contended with pistols in the Bois 


de Boulogne. 
Sir Ray 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By 
LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many 
other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 

“No one can dip into the book without being interested.""—Daily Nous, 
“Pull of varied wholesome food for readers of scientific tastes.’ MAN, 


LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. 
i. 


THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND. By J. 


CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. {Antiquary’s Books. 
This volume treats, after a thorough and systematic fashion, with the whole 
subject of England's parochial registers. 


A GUIDE TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: from Abydos to the Sudan Frontier. By ARTHUR E. P. 
WEIGALL, Chief Inspecter of Upper Egvrt, Department of Antiquities. 
With 69 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This Guide has been prepared for the use of those who visit the famous ruins 
in the author's charge :—Abydos, Dendereh, Thebes, Luxor, Karnak, Esneh, 
E! Kab, Edfu, Kom Ombo, Aswan, Philae, Abu Simbel, and the intermediate 
antiquities. It is an accurate, readable, and practical handbook, 


THE FALL OF ABD-UL-HAMID. By Francis 
McCULLAGH. With 8 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The most minute and careful description that has yet been given to the world 
in any language of the reactionary intrigues which led to the Constantinople 
mutiny of April 13th, 1909, 


THE CHARM OF SWITZERLAND. By Norman G. 


BRETT JAMES. Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 
Switzerland has not as yet formed the subject of a collection of prose and 
poetry. The present volume is an attempt to fill the gap, and it is hoped that 
it will commend itself to all who love Switzerland in any of its changing moods. 


A BOOK OF THE BLACK FOREST. By C. E. Hveues. 
With 21 INustrations and 2 Maps by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A pleasant and gossiping ramble around Baden-Baden, Pforzheim, Wildbad, 
Freiburg, Donaueschingen, and the hills and valleys of that favoured region. 
There are many illustrations. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Edited by E. C. 
WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, Hon. Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
Demy 8vo, 6s. [Westminster Commentaries, 

The edition contains an Introduction treating questions of the authorship 

and date of the Epistle, a summary of its contents, a full paraphrase, and a 

commentary, with appendices and index. The text is the Revised Version. 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY. By Arcnupatt Ret, 
M.B., F.B.S.E. Witha Diagrammatic Representation by Hersert Hatt 
Tvayex, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
2is. net. 

This volume covers the whole field of heredity. Especial attention is paid 
to practical problems affecting human beings. Among the subjects dealt with 
are the method of the evolution of the race, the method of the development of 
the individual, the distinction between the different classes of traits of the 
individual, the function of sex, the various forms of inheritance, biometry, 
Mendelism, the mutation theory, the development of mind and body in the 
human being. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
With 41 Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 

The object of this book is to supply in a short and quite popular form a guide 

to the general principles on which the symbolism of the Christian religion 


is based, 
TITIAN. By Cartes Ricxerrs. With about 200 


Illustrations, including a Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. 
; [ Classics of Art. 
This book is prefaced by a summary of the tendencies of the Venetian school 
culminating in the art of Titian. It contains an essay on Giorgione and his 
influence, and a chapter on the drawings ascribed to the master. Every picture 
by Titian which Mr, Ricketts believes authentic is here reproduced, 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 
With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, ls, 61, net. [Oman’s History of England, 

Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though not the 
frst to appear, of the series which he is editing, and deals with the history 
of England down to the Norman Conquest. 


SKIES ITALIAN: a Little Breviary for Travellers in 


Italy. Chosen and Arranged by RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS, Feap. 8vo, 
limp leather, round corners, 5s, net. 


LAWN TENNIS FOR LADIES. By Mrs. Lamserr 


CHAMBERS, With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net, 


KING HENRY VI. Part III. Edited by H. C. Harr 


and C. K. POOLER. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (The Arden Shakespeare. 


THE MINER’S GUIDE. By L. A. Aruertey-Jones 
and HUGH H. L. BELLOT, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. By Witt Herwoop. 


With 20 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s, 61, net. [Italian States, 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By R. P. Dvuwyn-Parrtison, 
Author of ‘“ Napoleon’s Marshals.” With many IMustrations and Maps, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“A straightforward, unbiassed narrative, backed by sound sense and sound 

scholarship.”"—Daily News, 5 

“This careful, and at the moment unique, monograph will occupy a per- 


THE 


By TickNneR 
With 16 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. By Mary Iyyes. With 76 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This book is intended for schools, students, and the general reader, and 
offers a general view of the development of painting in Europe from the 
first century A.D, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A,, Litt.D. In 7 
vols. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This isa completely New Edition reset with many Illustrations and new Maps, 


FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS. By Erne: R. Wurexer. 


With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The author has sought to reconstruct the Salons of the most famous Blue- 
Stocking hostesses—Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Thrale, and Vesey—and to 
present a living group of their guests. 

“*Anextremely fascinating picture of a very fascinating period.” —Morning Post, 


DEAN SWIFT. By Sopnre Saritero Surrz. With 


27 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

“This critical Masala is a very charming book, The subject is treated 
with great intelligence and impartiality.”"—Clarin. 

“* An excellent book, sure to be read by all lovers of Swift.” —Vanity Fair. 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. 

Reset in 12 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each, 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME—THE DUCHESS OF PADUA— 
POEMS—LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN—A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE 
—AN a HUSBAND—THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST—A 


HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES—INTENTIONS—DE PROFUNDIS AND 
PRISON LETTERS—ESSAYS—SALOME, 


FICTION 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA. ByC.N. 
and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

"His adventures are surprising, admirably told in crispand witty pages, which 
keep the reader in a continuous state of amusement.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

“A charming comedy of international love and manners,” —Scotsman, 

“A skilful, pleasant, lively story.”—Morning Leader. 

“The episodes of Twelith-street and the woes of the players show these 
authors at their best.""—Daily Chronicle. 


THE SEVERED MANTLE. By Wriwiam Linpsey, 


With a Frontispiece in Colour by Arnravur I. Ketier. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In his Foreword Mr, Lindsey says:—‘‘In this book I have tried to picture 
Provence in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘land of the nightingale 
and rose’ when Idealism reigned supreme, with Love, Joy, and Song her 
counsellors.” 

“A book which is a poem as well as a romance of chivalry.”"—Scotsman, 

“ Written with the master hand and delicate touch of the true artist.” 

—Shefield Duily Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Lindsey has written a fine story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


I WILL MAINTAIN. By Marsox1re Bowen, Author of 
“The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“Sound, solid, and thoroughly interesting historical romance, Old and 
young will delight in this fine piece of work.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A most remarkable contribution to historical fiction.’’—Standard. 
“It is throughout written on a high level; it touches the heart; it has 
passages of unforced pathos, of sweetness, of power.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE MASTER-GIRL. By Asnron Hiiurers, Author of 
** Memoirs of a Person of Quality.” With 8 Illustrations by Anraur H, 
Bucxtayp. Crown 8vo, 6a, 

In this tale of the dim red dawn of man fresh ground is broken and the share 
gocs deep. That rarest of creatures, a practical inventor, is born into a tribe 
of Cave-Men. An orphan slave-girl, embittered by ill-usage, discovers the bow- 
and-arrow. How she converts, first her master, and later his tribe, the story 





must tell, 
A HIND LET LOOSE. By C. E. Monracver. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 


“ The style is rich in allusions, in flashing images, in the comic shadows of 
sober phrases from the great masters.’’"—Daily News, 

“A work at once sparkling, contumelious, and profound,” 

“ The novel is witty, even brilliant.”— Times, — Manchester Guardian, 
“ As an intellectual entertainment, it is an intensely stimulating, and even 
engrossing, performance.’’—Spectator, 


STORM AND TREASURE. By H. C. Barter. Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

“ Every page of this book is indubitably alive.”—Morning Leader, 

“ Here is realism for you—personages and occurrences starting into life out 

of a virile style that makes words to thrill and glow.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


THE EXILES OF FALOO. By Barry Par, Author 
of “The Gifted Family.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 

* Told with irresistible humour, penetration, and good sense.”"—Daily Graphic, 

‘Many thrilling and dramatic developments are presented with striking 

skill and power, and woven in with them is a fascinating and romantic love 

story.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MRS. SKEFFINGTON. By Cosmo Hamruron, Author 
of “ Adam's Clay.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
The scene is laid in a Cavalry Barracks at Aldershot. A faithful picture is 
drawn of military life and routine with its work and scandals, gossip and 

inspections. 
“Clear and light and sparkling, The tangle and the cutting of it clear make 


delightful reading.’’—Sketch, 


UNCLE HILARY. By Oxtvia Suaxesrzar, Author of 
‘The Devotees.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A novel of unusual charm and interest.”—Athenzum, 


THE HEART OF HINDUSTAN. A Novel. By 
EDMUND WHITE. Crown 8vo, 6s. / 
“ There is no doubt of the fidelity PA et of the picture drawn, and the 
k is of great breadth and ability.”—Morning r. 
ae Mr. “white sneceeds in making Indian life more concrete and real than 
most writers of Anglo-Indian fiction.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE WIFE OF NICHOLAS FLEMING. By Pavun 


WAINEMAN, Author of “ A Heroine from Finland,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
"The Finnich atmosphere and scenery are rendered with fine delicacy and 
charm, and the characterisation is sound and human.”’—Morning leader, 
“Tt has the same clearness and delicacy of touch that distinguish the writer's 





manent place,”—Morning Post, 


previous stories,” —Glasyow Hera 





METHUEN & CO., Ltd, 36 Essex Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ Books 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE, 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, Author of “The Siege of Port Arthur.” Illustrated, 15s. net, 
**Those who remember Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s buok upon the Siege of Port Arthur, and the powers of description which it reveal i , 
volume from so enterprising and brilliant a war correspondent."’"—Daily Graphic, . = ° 0d, will welcome this 
“*A valuable and fascinating volume.’’—Sunday Chronicle. 
“The most penetrating study of the last days of an ancient semi-barbarous Empire that has been published for a long time.’’"—Yorkshire Post, 
“This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ A full and most readable narrative......A reader who wishes to have a general survey of affairs in Morocco could not do better than read this book,”’ 


THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. 


Sy EDMUND CANDLER, Author of “The Unveiling of Lhasa.” With Illustrations by A. PEARSE. 6s. net, 
‘* Wherever Mr. Candler goes he sees into the heart of things, and he sees with the eye of an artist who revels in the scenes of exquisite form and gorgeons 
colour, and has enough of the philosopher and the poet to invest even the seemingly trivial with deep meaning and interest...... this book of fresh and 


fascinating pictures of the East.”— Westminster Gazette. 
«There are few living writers more competent to unveil for us all the mysteries of our Empire in the East.”—Bookman, 
“ Few living Englishmen know the Asiatic as Mr. Candler does.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
“ A remarkable piece of work. ... full of colour and romance,””—Daily Mail, 
“A delightful book.” —Glasgow Herald, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 


By A. E. P. WEIGALL, Author of “Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts.” Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


“This book is really the extraordinarily interesting biography of ‘ the first individual in human history.’ ’’—Bookman, 
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* Provides the best of good reading. r. Weiga!ll makes the dead to live.’’—Manchester Courier. 


“This singularly beautiful book...... an eloquent and illuminating exposition of a learned subject by one......gifted with insight and sympathy.”’— Times, 
“Mr. Weigall has written a remarkable book. Scldom does a reviewer, having read a volume through, at once re-read it because of the pleasure it has given, 


Yet such was the fact on this occasion. 


The story of Akhnaton is strengthening and beautiful.”"—Daily Chronicle. 





SPORT & LIFE IN THE FURTHER HIMALAYA. 


By Major R. L. KENNION. 


Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


**It places the life and scenery of one of the wildest and most beautiful of mountain countries vividly before the reader.” —Scotsman, 
** The author would seem to be as good a photographer as he is a shot, which is saying a good deal.’’"—Pall Mall Gazeite. 
** The photographs are particularly good......we have seon none more successful of their kind.’’—Spectator. 


** Fascinating descriptions of days and weeks spent on the reof of the world.’’—Newcastle Chronicle, 





MANY MEMORIES OF LIFE IN INDIA, AT KROME, AND ABROAD. 


By J. H. RIVETT-CARNAG, C.LE., late Indian Civil Service, Colonel Volunteers, and Aide-de-Camp to H.M. Queen 


Victoria and H.M. King Edward VII. 


With Portraits of Colonel and Mrs. Rivett-Carnac, 103. 6d. net. 


[Second Edition, 


** We can only commend to our readers, with the utmost heartiness, his exceptionally entertaining and informing book.”—Guardian. 
“There will be many who will turn with expectation of entertainment to ‘Many Memories of Life in India, at Home, and Abroad,’ and they will not be 


lisappointed.”—Yorkshire Post. 


*** A callection of delightful reminiscences.’ This, we prophesy, will be the verdict of every one who reads this charming book.’’—Morning Post (India). 


“A very notable and entertaining book.’’—Daily Mail. 
“‘A book delightful in every one of its 437 pages.’’"—Army and Navy Gazette. 
** A glance at his contents will be enough to beguile readers to dip into his lively pages."’—Times. 





FICTION. 
The Finest Romantic Story of the Day. 





Miss Beth Ellis has achieved a great success, and has pervaded her story with a glowing 
atmosphere of love and adventure. 


THE KING’S SPY. 
By BETH ELLIS, Author of “The Moon of Bath,” &. 6s. 


**Cheery and vivid, full of human interest...... Admirably illustrated.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Adventure crowds upon adventure, and one strong situation pushes close upon the heels of another 
in the lively and clever pages of this romance.’’—Scotsman, 
live with incident and surprising interest.’’—Academy. 


AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 
By IVER McIVER. Illustrated, 6s. 


** Highly instructive, diverting, and original.’’—Manchester Courier. 
* A tale that one cannot put down till it be finished.”"— Bristol Times, 
“A thrilling tale.”’"—Dundee Courier, 


THE CROWNING HOUR. 
By RUPERT LANCE. 6s. 
‘Full of tense excitement.’’—Times. 
“The story moves from one romantic situation to another in a headstrong current of progress.” 
*Captivates by the sheer current of vivid action.”"—Manchester Daily Chronicle, —Scolsman, 


KING AND CAPTIVE. 
By A. WHISPER, Author of “Black Mark.” 6s. 
“The storyof the Egyptian monarch and the Greek slave girl is told with rare power and 
attractiveness.” —Shefield Telegraph. 
“It is in parts as sensuous as an opium dream..... 
unquestionable.’’—Scotsman, 
* The whole book is a literary charm,”—Dundee Courier, 


as a tale it is good, and the strength of the writing is 





‘BLACKWOOD' 


For JUNE contains 
Edward VII. 
Westminster Abbey. 


In Kambodia.—I. 
By Sir Hvueu Currrorp, K.C.M.G. 
Dawn on the Mekong—Up the Mekong to 
Phnom Penh—The Palaceof the Kambodian 
King—The Wardens of Indra's Sword. 
Emma. By C. H. B. 
The Grove or Ashtaroth. 
By Jouy Bocuas. 
University Cricket.—Oxford. 
The Lighter Side of my Official Life. 
IX.—Some Scotland Yard Stories. 
By Sir Ropert Anpexsoy, K.C.B. 
With a Rifle in Patagonia. 
By 


H. Hesxets Pricuarp. 


Chaps. 16-18. 


By New Mvsnro, 





By W. J. Covrraors. 


Fancy Farm. 


Rowton House Rhymes.—II. 
My Friend Mr. Spunge. 
The Mystery of “ Auld Maitland.” 
By Axprew Lae. 
Musings without Method. A pl 
The Murder of Boutros Pasha—Who is 
Responsible ?—The Danger of Unlicensod 
Printing—John Stuart Mill—King Ccoorge 
V.—His Character and Opportunity. 
New Wars for Old.—I. 
The Submarine Menace. 
By Colonel A Court Rertncton, C.M.G 
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